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Rice and beans and the Ed.D. 





i. young teacher walked away 


from the door where she had been 
greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 

As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 


lated into Spanish for the benefit of 


most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 
Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 


undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

The project began in 1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 
uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And _ financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 

All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- 
ing habits, and cold economics, made 


beans and rice the average staple diet. 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for learn- 
ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to Jearn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects. 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 

Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were e- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 

Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 
graded from kindergarten through 
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the sixth grade, and provided con- 
tinuous learning experiences. 

School lunches, both bought and 
brought, were a natural field of study. 
One result was a revision of the 
school’s lunch room policies and fa- 
cilities. Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
parent classes in nutrition were or- 
ganized, and well attended. 





TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 


The second objective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 
should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
graduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 


The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 
schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The third objective of the’ project 
was the development of course ma- 
terial for Teachers College graduate 
students—training that would earn 
credits toward graduate degrees, and 


fit them for 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 

the nation. 





Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. They ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 
who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 


An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
including America’s first Ed.D. in 
Nutrition Education—have gone out 





as leaders in health and education 
departments in several states. 


Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 


In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an effect on 
family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 

Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 
pertinent information. 


GENERAL MILLS Edueational Services 


Co) 


r 






Name__ es 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, MinneEApouis 1, MINNESOTA 


I am interested in your nutrition teaching materials and in how other schools and 
teachers have used them most effectively. 
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My position_____ 


Grade level 





__State___ 


No. of pupils_ 





I already have the following General Mills materials: 
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MIGHTY MUSCLE is the title we've 
given the cover this month, probably 
reflecting a bit of the same pride 
the little girl feels as she 

tests the brawny arm of her hero, 
We'd like to suggest a timely 
symbolism. Instead of a beribboned 
babe crawling into the New Year, we 
offer a muscular youngster, testing 
his strength for whatever may come 
and confident that the year ahead 
will give him no trouble. Or, if 
you'd like to give your fancy 
another twist, how about this: the 
California Teachers Association with 
becoming modesty shows its strength 
as it sets out to meet the problems 
of 1953, glowing a bit from the 
starry-eyed praise it gets from its 
public. Or would it be better to discard 
the Meaning and just chuckle with 
satisfaction over a picture of a couple 
of healthy young Californians? We 
have two million like these in our 
care — and their future is safe 

if we, as their educational guardians, 
properly accept our responsibilities 
in their behalf. 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


| young people in sufficient numbers are to be 
attracted to the teaching profession in the 
next five years, certain weaknesses in our present 
teacher welfare program must. be corrected. Sev- 
eral of these weaknesses are covered in legislation 
which will be submitted by the CTA, and which 
must be understood and generally supported by 
the profession if it is to be accepted by the 
Legislature. 


1. SICK LEAVE 


The present law providing for 10 days sick 
leave each year at full pay is not consistently 
applied in the various counties of the state. A 
bill will be introduced to provide that the 10 days 
sick leave allowed for a given school year may be 
taken any time during the year. In some counties 
the leave is now accumulated at one day each 
month, and if illness occurs early in the year, only 
the accumulated days of leave are now permitted. 


2. SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Under the present law which allows teachers 
on sabbatical leave only the differential salary, 
the purposes of the law are being defeated because 
almost no one requests leave on these terms. The 
CTA will introduce legislation to provide that 
when sabbatical leave is granted by a school dis- 
trict, the salary paid shall be at least one-half that 
paid regularly to the employee. The present pro- 
visions to protect the law from abuse are to be 
continued. | 


3. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

_ a The present $3,000 minimum salary law 
is no longer realistic. A bill will be introduced to 
Increase the salary for fully certificated teachers 
to $3,400. 

b. In many districts the present provision 
guaranteeing that 85 per cent of state aid shall be 
used for salaries of certificated employees has 
no practical meaning. Legislation will be pro- 
posed which will require school districts to use 
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Teacher Welfare Legislation 
ls Important 


a definite percentage of the highest foundation 
program established by the state for salaries of 
certificated employees. The percentages to be 
stipulated are: 70 per cent for elementary dis- 
tricts; 65 per cent for high schools; and 60 per 
cent for junior colleges. If the present 85 per 
cent guarantee is higher in any district than the 
new proposal, it will be continued. This possi- 
bility could occur only in the poorest districts. 


4. TEACHER RETIREMENT 


a. The CTA will propose the establishment 
by legislative act of a joint interim committee of 
the Legislature, to study the entire State Teachers 
Retirement System with subsequent report and 
recommendation to the entire Legislature. 


b. Under present retirement provisions, teach- 
ers who are forced to retire because of disability 
have faced an extremely difficult situation. This 
must be corrected without delay. Legislation will 
be proposed to increase the annuity portion of the 
disability retirement allowance to 90 per cent of 
the amount provided by the formula for service 
rendered and salary earned up to the time of 
retirement. 


ce. Inflation has brought hardship to many re- 
tired teachers. To meet this problem the CTA 
will propose an emergency program providing that 
all retired teachers with 30 or more years of 
service, who were 60 years of age or more at re- 
tirement, shall receive an allowance of at least 


$170 per month. 


These proposals should be discussed at section 
meetings, workshops, and by local associations. 
This program is reasonable and can be enacted. 
If successful, it will do much to impress young 
people who are prospective teach- 
ers that California wants good 


teachers and wishes to treat them Cy: Fe 
fairly. ad 











STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Finance and Teacher Education 


But CTA’s Governing Body Studies Wide Range of Problems and 
Proposes Vigorous Program of Action at Semi-Annual Meeting 


CHOOL apportionment recommendations which will be 
supported by CTA at the 1953 Legislature will request 
that additional state support provided by Proposition 2 be 
distributed in equal proportion to all levels of public educa- 
tion in the pattern established since 1947. 


Bounded by $180 Guarantee 


This action of the Financing Public Education committee, 
as approved by the Legislative committee, was endorsed 
by the State Council of Education semi-annual meeting 
December 6 at the Hotel Biltmore in Los Angeles. At the 
same time it was agreed that all additional school costs, 
such as the program for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children, transportation, and additional equalization, 
should be absorbed within the new constitutional guarantee 
of $180 per a.d.a. 


Committee reports were presented by chairmen at general 
sessions of the Council. Shown above is Dr. Will C. Craw- 
ford, superintendent of San Diego city schools, who led 
extensive discussions of Financing Public Education. Presi- 
dent Rex H. Turner sits beside the speaker. 





Longer School Year 


In spite of protests from districts with severe climatic, 
agricultural, and transportation problems, the Council went 
on record as supporting a legislative proposal that the school 
year be extended from the present 170 days to 175 days, 
Proponents urged the extension of the minimum school year 
on the grounds that it would realize an implied campaign 
promise to provide more educational service. 

To meet the needs of small districts, the Council recom- 
mended that minimum district basic aid be increased from 
$2400 to $3200, retaining the formula of necessity. 


Higher Minimum Salaries 


A minimum teacher salary law of $3400, tentatively 
approved in April, was reaffirmed at the December meeting, 
However, the recommendation of the Salary Schedules and 
Trends committee, which traveled the route through Financ- 
ing Public Education and Legislative committees, placed 
major emphasis on the proposal that “not less than 70 per 
cent of the highest foundation program in elementary 
schools, 65 per cent in high schools, and 60 per cent in 
junior colleges be devoted to salaries of certificated 
employees.” 

Chairman Guy Jaggard, Bakersfield, retiring this year 
after serving ten years on the salary committee, said “We 
have satisfied ourselves that this will be the best program 
ever enacted in California for raising the floor of salaries in 
the lower ranges.” 


Packed Program 


Other fiscal problems tackled in the two-day Council 
meeting which will find expression in the spring legislative 
program included possible expansion of the county service 
fund, maintenance of adult education program, elimination 
of years maintained formula, adjustments in component 
districts, study of revenues in lieu of taxes and study of 
state apportionments on a 12-month basis. 

The Legislative committee’s recommendations as approved 
by the Council also included consideration of sick leave, 
civic center act tax rates, county library service, auditing of 
districts, credential processing, rulings regarding 30-minute 
lunch period, mandatory courses, and transfer of funds t 
avoid a repetition of the Cantua affair. 
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One NEA Candidate 


With names of two qualified and experienced leaders 
submitted to it, the state NEA Relations Commission con- 
cluded that California should submit only one candidate 
for elective office in the National Education Association. 

A secret ballot of Council representatives gave the nod 
to Dr. Rex H. Turner, incumbent CTA president, whose 
announcement of candidacy for NEA presidency this year 
appears elsewhere in this edition of the Journal. The alter- 
native, as determined by the Commission, would have been 
Miss Mary Virginia Morris, Southern Section president and 
former NEA Classroom Teacher Department president, as 
a candidate for member of the NEA executive board. 


Teacher Education Commission 


Charles E. Hamilton, director of elementary teacher 
training at College of the Pacific, was introduced as the 
new secretary of the proposed State Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. To become a CTA 
staff man in February, Mr. Hamilton will become advisor 
of the committee chaired by Myrtle Gustafson and advisor 
to the renamed Student California Teachers Association. 

The International Relations committee reported on the 
success of gift coupon booklet distribution for relief of 
UNESCO’s Middle East School for Arab Refugee Children. 
Chairman Helen von Garden, St. Helena, also announced 
that preparation of the committee’s handbook on interna- 
tional understanding is nearly completed and will soon be 
published by CTA. 

Herbert Bergstrom of Martinez, chairman of the Retire- 
ment committee, recommended preparation of legislation 
providing for the appointment of a legislative interim com- 
mittee to examine the entire State Teachers Retirement 
program. He emphasized the position of his committee in 
endorsing the principle that teachers should contribute to 
the cost of retirement. Legislation will also be sought 
providing a minimum of $170 for those who retire at age 
60 or more with 30 years of service. 


Academic Freedom 


Pointing out that NEA and CTA are on record as oppos- 
ing any employment of Communists or disloyal persons, the 
CTA Tenure committee reported to the Council the recent 
refusal of the Connecticut state board of education to recom- 
mend the use of the loyalty oath. The committee’s discussion 
of academic freedom concluded with the warning that 
teachers should be free to teach and pupils free to learn 
and that minority pressure groups and timorousness will 
tule as long as those who are concerned about free expres- 
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Some of the most important work of the semi-annual Coun- 
cil meeting was conducted in committee sessions. Shown 
here are some of he members of the Tenure committee with 
Mrs. Genevra Davis, Los Angeles, committee chairman, at 


the head of the table. 


sion are silent.” Mrs. Genevra Davis, Los Angeles, chairman 
of the Tenure committee, assured the Council that her group 
would undertake a study of “complaints of anonymous and 
distorted evidence. The rules of fair play should be 
formulated.” 

Thomas Stanton, legal counsel of CTA, reported the status 
of preparation for the CTA case against Jimmie Tarantino 
and Station KYA in defense of Teacher Fern Bruner. 
Whether teachers may be maliciously or irresponsibly 
charged with subversion by broadcasters will be determined 
in court as the widely publicized Bruner case goes to trial 
December 29, he said. 


Many Problems Ahead 


Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey’s report hailed the 
coordination between CTA and the State Department of 
Education in the field of teacher education with the creation 
of the new commission and the appointment of Charles 
Hamilton. He predicted eventual improvement of profes- 
sional standards and closer cooperation with accreditation 
groups. 

One of the signs of the time, along with inflation, higher 
taxes, and predictable growth, is the “age of personal 
investigation,” the speaker said. Leaders in education, he 
said, must expect attack. However, he concluded, a time 
of problems produces our best opportunity to render dis- 
tinguished service. 


Mrs. Bevil Speaks 


Opening Friday morning with addresses from Dr. Roy 
Simpsun, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Mrs. P. D. Bevil, president of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the session was skillfully guided by 
President Rex Turner. The president’s report outlined the 
growth of CTA staff activity and pointed out significant 
achievements of the summer and fall months. Reports of a 
dozen committees and commissions and final action by the 
Council were concluded Saturday afternoon with a minute 
of respectful silence in memory of the late Roy W. Cloud. 


—J. Wilson McKenney 











Rex Turner 


Endorsed 
for NEA 


Presidency 


IRST California NEA President 
since 1923! 


This is the distinction which Califor- 
nia delegates to the 1953 NEA Delegate 
Assembly at Miami Beach, Florida, will 
be seeking for Dr. Rex Turner, CTA 
president since 1950. 


Nominated by the Oakland Teachers 
Association with supporting resolutions 
presented by all six section councils, 
Dr. Turner’s candidacy was given over- 
whelming support by the State Council 
at its meeting December 6. 


Leadership is a role which Dr. Turner 


has readily assumed but never sought. 


in every activity with which he has 
been associated. Supporters pointed 
out that in personality, speaking ability, 
and professional vision, Dr. Turner pos- 
sesses the qualities which will make 
him an ideal ambassador for California 
while contributing his talents to the 
National Education Association. 


Started in San Diego 


After receiving his A.B. degree from 
Washington State College in 1924, Dr. 
‘lurner spent two successful years in the 
insurance business, then served one and 
one-half years in the San Diego City 
schools as speech teacher and debate 
coach, and as principal of a night 
school, 

In 1930 he entered the Oakland 
school system where he has served as 
teacher, vice-principal, principal, cur- 
riculum director, and assistant superin- 
tendent. During these years he also has 
taught summer and extension courses 
for the University of California. One 
of these extension courses—parliamen- 
tary procedures — gives a clue to the 
expeditious conduct of State Council 
business which has marked Dr. Turner’s 
presidency. 

During Rex Turner’s second year in 
the teachir.g profession he was elected 
to the board of directors of the San 
Diego Teachers Association. In his 


6 


first year at Oakland, he was elected a 
delegate to the Bay Section Council of 
CTA. His interest and leadership in 
professional organizations has never 
lagged since that early start. 

He has been a member of the Bay 
Section Council continuously since 
1942. He has served on the state CTA 
Board of Directors since 1947. 


Leadership Demonstrated 

His leadership and effectiveness in 
legislative activities has been demon- 
strated through service as chairman of 
the Bay Section Legislative committee, 
1941-49; chairman of the state CTA 
committee on legislation in 1949; mem- 
ber of the NEA legislative committee 
for four years, and western representa- 
tive on the NEA Legislation Commis- 





sion since 1950; member of the working 
committee of five who drafted the 
present California teachers retirement 
system in 1944; and general chairman 
of the statewide committee for Propo- 
sition 2 in 1952. 

Besides his work in the Oakland 
Teachers Association, CTA and NEA, 


Our Candidate 
For Leadership 


fio KH Lec! 
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_ pr. Turner has been a member of the 
state committee on teacher credentials, 
| president of the Schoolmasters Club of 


California, president for three years of 


| pistrict 4— High School Principals’ 
| Association, general chairman of State 


High School Principals Association in 


1941, member of the State Department 
- of Education’s Committee on Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Training Institutions, 
' member of the Committee on Ethical 


Values of the California Committee for 
Study of Education, and a member of 


| the state steering committee of High 
' $chool Administrators 
- Youth Administration. 


and National 


Civic Responsibilities 
Dr. Turner’s civic activities and hon- 


_ ors are as numerous as his achievements 


in the teaching profession. Perhaps the 
greatest distinction accorded him out- 
side educational circles was his election 


as District Governor of Kiwanis (Cali- 
fornia - Nevada - Hawaii) in 1950. This 


culminated a long list of local, state, 
regional offices and committee assign- 
ments in Kiwanis. 


He was on the board of directors for 


_ the East Oakland YMCA for 14 years 


and president for five. He has been on 


‘the board of directors of the Oakland 
/Salvation Army for five years and is 
‘now vice-president. He also served on 
“the board of directors for the Oakland 
Council of Social Agencies for four 
"years. 


In addition he has served on five 


‘different Mayor's Committees in the 
City of Oakland, World Citizenship 


é 


Board of Directors for Northern Cali- 
fornia, General Chairman of Alameda 
County United Crusade (Schools Divi- 
sion), and is active in Yerba Buena 
Lodge 403 of F. & A. M. 
Has the Common Touch 

Those who have marveled at Rex 
Turner's sense of humor and “common 
touch” friendliness while remaining efh- 
cient in his job and in such a myriad 
of activities would find a clue to this 
characteristic in his pre-teaching years. 

Since he was 12 years old, Dr. Turner 
has earned his own way through jobs 
in laboring, farm help, sales work and 
other varied activities. While in college 
(1921-24) he earned enough during 
summers to support himself during the 
school year by selling kitchen-ware. His 
outstanding success record while selling 
life insurance made it clear that his 
shift to public school employment was 
due solely to his love of children and 
teaching. 

Born in Kansas in 1900, he married 
Joaquina F. Castaner in 1929 and is 
the father of two daughters. His charm- 
ing home in the Oakland hills is a haven 
of informal hospitality. 

The Big Game means little to Dr. 
Turner since his allegiance is divided 
between Stanford University, where he 
received his M.A. degree in 1928, and 
University of California, which granted 
his Ed.D. degree in 1936. 

California teachers will start their 
campaign to win nationwide support 
for Dr. Turner’s candidacy immediately, 
with the big push coming during the 
NEA convention June 28 to July 3. 


-, ond Spiritual 


VALUES 


This is the second and concluding 
part of an article written for the 
Journal by Mrs. Pixley, who is 
supervisor of Moral and Spiritual 
Education in Los Angeles city 
schools, As a member of a CASA 
committee, she helped write a State 
Department of Education bulletin 
(Vol. 21, No. 13, September 1952) 
which expands the discussion pub- 


lished here, 
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IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By ERMA PIXLEY 


N a large metropolitan high school 

seventy-five seniors were asked to 
indicate what parts of their high school 
career had particularly influenced their 
character. Many of them indicated 
physical education and sports. There 
boys and girls learn the meaning of 
fair play and sportsmanship. It is easy 
to see that this might not be the case 
if the idea of winning were put above 
that of fair play. How can we capi- 
talize on that spirit of good sportsman- 


ship in games and carry it over into 
other areas of living? An entire article 
could be written on ways in which 
moral and spiritual values are poten- 
tially inherent in every subject field. 

In this brief article, however, we 
shall discuss ways of developing moral 
and spiritual values that might be appli- 
cable in any class. 

While a superimposed code of ethics 
may be effective as a means of restraint, 
the development of a code and its ac- 
ceptance by members of the peer group 
can be a powerful factor in modifying 
attitudes and behavior. 

In one class six different groups of sev- 
enth graders were working on a problem 
connected with a thrift program to be given 
during the week. After twenty-five min- 
utes of group work, the class came together 
again; they and the teacher talked over the 
work that had been done. 

“Was there anything in the different 
groups that interfered with good work?” 
was the teacher’s opening question. 

Hands went up at once. A boy and a 
girl were asked to take turns writing the 
comments on the board so that discussion 
would not be slowed up while waiting for 
comments to be recorded. 

“A person shouldn't leave one group and 
go to another.” 

“Sometimes a person doesn’t pay at- 
tention.” 

“Sometimes the leader thinks he knows 
it all.” 

“Some people just sit and don’t join a 
group.” 

“If a person interrupts all the time, you 
can’t get anything done.” 

“Some kids act silly and won't listen.” 

The next step was to ask what could be 
done to improve group work. There was 
no doubt in the minds of the boys and 
girls. Suggestions came thick and fast. 

“Listen to what other people say. Don’t 
interrupt.” 

“If you join a group, stay with it. Don’t 
wander off to another group.” 

“Keep on the subject. Don’t talk about 
other things.” 

“The leader should not try to boss. He 
should let other people help decide what 
to do.” 

“Don’t fool around.” 

These young people were accepting 
responsibility for improving their own 
behavior. They were establishing their 
own code of behavior. The next day, when 
groups met again, there was definite im- 
provement in their practice of democratic 
group procedure. 

A series of pictures by Coronet Films 
offer excellent suggestions for discussion 
of the practical application of moral 
principles in everyday schvol activities. 
Some of the titles are “Let’s Play Fair,” 
“Good Sportsmanship,” “Act Your Age” 
(Emotional Maturity). 








Immaturity 

Miss M. tells an interesting story 
about the reaction of a girl to the pic- 
ture “Act Your Age.” The picture had 
been shown in an assembly to junior 
high pupils, then discussed later in 
classes. The pupils in Miss M.’s music 
class had been very much interested 
in the discussion. The next week 
Geraldine, one of the girls in the class, 
made a rather serious error in a musi- 
cal number the class was presenting 
at a program. Returning to the class- 
room, Geraldine sat down on a small 
rug, pounded the floor with her fist, 
and said, “I know I’m being immature, 
but I just have to do this!” I think 
many of us can sympathize with Geral- 
dine and rejoice that even at an early 
age she recognized immaturity in her 
own behavior. 

Pictures and stories can often be used 
to point up the rewards of the good life. 
This kind of motivation is important. 
Elementary teachers have no doubt 
used the story of “The Fisherman and 
His Wife.” The Fisherman pulled an 
amazing flounder out of the sea, who 
said he was an enchanted prince. If the 


fisherman would let him go, the floun- - 


der promised that it would be to the 
fisherman’s advantage. The _latter’s 
wife, however, took a dim view of such 
a promise. She wanted a cottage, first; 
then a castle; then to be queen; then 
emperor. The dire results of such greed 
led one little boy to say with feeling, 
“Tl never be selfish again!” 


Honesty as a Virtue 


The question of honesty and integrity 
is uppermost in the minds of many 
people today. Some teachers are feeling 
an increased responsibility for coming 
to an agreement with pupils as to pro- 
cedures in the classrooms that protect 
the many honest pupils against the few 
who cheat. In some schools efforts are 
being made to discover why pupils 
cheat, e.g., pressure for grades; undue 
importance given to grades on a single 
test; tests not adequately related to 
the learning process. 

One school worked out a school-wide 
study of the problem of cheating. All 
homerooms were asked to participate in 
the study. The homeroom communica- 
tion opened with this paragraph: 

“The Board of Control of W°52 has 
dedicated this term’s work to promot- 
ing higher ideals and finer character 
traits among the students of our junior 
high school. This can be accomplished 
only when teachers and students work 
together as a team, with faith in each 


other, to discuss problems. Through 

the Board's experiences we have found 

that when a group can discuss a prob- 
lem with open minds, they can discover 
for themselves that their combined 
ideas bring about a successful result. 

“Thinking this way, we have pre- 
pared an outline for discussion which 
we believe will bring us closer to our 
goal.” 

Then an outline was presented, built 
around five main points: (1) Definition 
of cheating (2) Importance of subject 
(3) Causes (4) Data (examples of 
cheating situations and how they were 
handled) (5) What can be done (by 
students? parents? teachers?). 

Many teachers and principals are 
seeking ways to teach the lessons of 
integrity and at the same time protect 
the personality of the child: 

One wise and understanding principal 
uses this method of handling problems of 
theft among children of an elementary 
school. Situation: Money is missing from 
a teacher's purse. 

Procedure: The principal goes from room 
to room. She sits down. In a quiet voice 
she explains about the money being taken. 
She says in a friendly manner that it is not 
unusual for a child or even a grown-up to 
succumb to temptation. She emphasizes 
the fact that the one who has yielded is 
often sorry for the deed but is ashamed 
and worried. She knows that the unhappy 
child would like to return the money but 
does not know how to do so and still save 
face. 

She then announces that she will be alone 
in her office at recesstime or noon. She 
gives her word that the matter will be a 
secret just between herself and the indi- 
vidual if he wishes to come and unburden 
himself. The children know that this prin- 
cipal never betrays their confidence. It is 
astonishing how often a child will respond 
to the invitation and is relieved of his sense 
of guilt. 


What Should We Do? 


Sometimes situations which present 
conflicting courses of action can be dis- 
cussed to see how they might be best 
resolved. A teacher once raised the 
question in a workshop: “Shouldn’t we 
always tell the truth?” Then this situa- 
tion was presented: “A woman has can- 
cer and is not expected live. Shall the 
doctor tell her the truth, as he sees it?” 
Pupils need to discuss under wise lead- 
ership situations in their own experi- 
ence in which it is difficult to decide 
between different courses of action. 

Participation in the solution of com- 
mon problems is recognized as a major 
method of modifying attitudes and be- 
havior. We all recognize the wisdom 
of the teacher in the following incident: 





“I recall the child who walked on chairs 
His teacher showed him the scratches on 
the chairs and he became a self-appointeg 
monitor to see that all other children kept 
their feet off the chairs.” 

In one school the Student Council and 
Board of Commissioners came to a faculty 
meeting and asked if something could be 
done to decrease tardiness. These student 
organizations offered to help in any way 
they could. As a result teachers and sty. 
dents together evolved a plan for handling 
tardiness based largely on the school Code. 
The plan showed clearly what administrs. 
tors could do; what teachers could do; wha 
students could do. Every teacher partic: 
pated in the planning; every pupil had the 
opportunity to discuss the plan and to offer 
suggestions. 

Wide participation in working out the 
solution of the problem brought good re. 
sults. Administrators, teachers, and pupils 
worked together to make the plan effective, 

Young people who are about to be | 
drafted into the Armed Services need 
special help in thinking through some 
of the conflicts which they will face, 
One school system related this problem 
to the responsibility of members of the 
Armed Services to répresent our nation 
well in other lands. The general prob- 
lem is stated in this way: How can we 
create among youth about to be drafted 
a sense of national obligation for and 
pride in representing our nation well? 
How can we help them to see that 
moral and spiritual values are important 
in global strategy, along with military 
strength? 


Soldier’s Philosophy 


Some classes discuss ways in which 
the American soldier or member of the 
Armed Services might give an unfavor- 
able impression in foreign lands, eg, 


































Defacing public property 
2. Disregard for traditions and 
customs 






3. Gambling or stealing 
4. Lowering the status of woman: 
hood 
5. Others 
Out of such a discussion can come 
sense of personal responsibility mt 
only to oneself and to one’s family, bit 
to our nation, for moral integrity. 
Hundreds of thousands of teachers 
administrators, parents, pupils, at 
community leaders over the country at 
concerned about moral and spiritul 
values in public education. The Edt 
cational Policies Commission of the N 
tional Education Association recest! 
issued a stimulating brochure on Mon 
and Spiritual Values in Public Educ 
tion. It is recommended reading. 
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A Teacher Denies Handicap as 


He Produces Winning Football Teams 


Amputee Becomes Honored Coach 


By Elizabeth Colson McGregor 


HE word can’t must early have been deleted and three 

wills inserted in the vocabulary of Michael Joseph 
Marienthal, amputee football coach, named Coach of the 
Year by the Helms Athletic Foundation. The indominatable 
Los Angeles teacher inspired Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s on- 
coming picture, “Big Mike,” written by Bob Thomas, 
Hollywood Associated Press editor and columnist. 


Ignoring his handicap, Mike built a negro football team 
at Jefferson High School in Los Angeles from almost zero 
in morale and accomplishment to all-city Milk Bowl cham- 
pions, with four of his men making the all-city squad. In 
last season’s final burst of football glory, the Shriners’ North- 
South game for the benefit of the crippled children’s fund, 
he joined with Harold Hopkins of Pomona to coach the 
Southerners to an all-state win. He won these honors in 
fair competition with every able-bodied teacher of athletics 
in the field. 


The facts that put the thrill into the award make a 
dramatic story. 


Family Encouragement 


“Mike” Marienthal was fortunate in his choice of a dad. 
Marienthal pater, himself a football player, always encour- 
aged the boy in sports. An alert and resourceful mother 
provided enthusiastic support. During high school, Mike’s 
strong muscles served a department store on Saturdays. 
There was enough pep left in his huge barrel chest and 
massive arms and legs to play such good football at Los 
Angeles High School on other days for Coach Bert LaBru- 
cherie (famed for his hard driving) that he was singled out 
by the Foundation for the all-Southern California squad 
two years in succession. “Indeed it was an especial satisfac- 
tion,” says Director Bill Schroeder, “to see the boy we had 


picked thirteen years earlier as showing such promise, win 
this high honor.” 


Joins Bruin Squad 
Mike’s prominence brought offers of scholarships from 
many leading universities. There was much rejoicing at 
U.C.L.A. when he announced he had decided to enroll 
there. He held up his end of the load at Beta Theta Pi by 
working as a prop man in the movies or doing football bits, 
maintaining the tennis courts all summer, mowing lawns. 


On the football field he continued to fulfill the promise 
he had shown in high school. He was bigger and beefier, 
but his 200 pounds could pull out of the guard position, 
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whip around end, and collapse the 
backfield with savage blocks. He was 
never happier than in those days. At 
nineteen he was one of the stars when 
U.C.L.A. played Georgia in the Rose 
Bowl. Coach Jeff Cravath of rival South- 
ern California named Mike U.C.L.A.’s 
best prospect for 1943. He made all- 
Pacific Coast that year and sparkled in 
the Shriners’ East-West game at San 
Francisco on January 1, 1944. The 
road to professional football, his heart’s 
dream, lay wide open before him. 


His Last Game 


That was the last competitive football 
he played. World War II was raging. 
Uncle Sam tapped him on the shoulder 
and said come. That was all right with 
Mike. As a naval reservist he had 
expected to be called. He held a secret 
conviction that he would come through 
safely. He chose the Marines. Even 
in uniform, he still lived for . football. 
On his leaves he would plunge into the 
job of helping Bert LaBrucherie get his 
team into shape. He played the East- 
West game after he entered the service. 

Then came Okinawa. With the First 
Marines he made the amphibious as- 


sault. The first ridge was taken. He was. 


assigned to hold the crest of a hill. Of 
the forty-five men in his command, 
twenty-nine were killed outright dur- 
ing three banzai charges. The Japs 
fairly blew the top off the hill. Into his 
fox hole came a mortar shell in a direct 
hit, cutting off his left leg completely 
and slashing the flesh from the front of 
his right one. Tearing off his belt, he 
made a tourniquet for his amputated 
leg and then for the other one. During 
the two hours before his buddy could 
bring stretcher bearers, he did not lose 
consciousness. 


Heroic Recovery 


Fifteen transfusions in the first week 


MRS. McGREGOR, a retired Los 
Angeles teacher who wrote our feature 
Photo Teacher in the October edition, 
again produces an inspiring story of 
teacher achievement. This brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Mike Marienthal 
required a great deal of research and 
interview and our contributor—a for- 
mer journalism teacher—did the job in 
professional style. She adds that the 
MGM picture, “Big Mike,” which will 
put the Jefferson coach on the screen, 
has been posiponed, but shooting will 
be resumed in the spring. Bob Thomas, 
Hollywood columnist and former class- 
mate of Mike’s, wrote the script for the 
movie. 


pumped life back into Mike’s big frame 
while surgeons made a clean cut of his 
left leg an inch above the knee. Three 
times he leaned on his legal right to 
refuse amputation of his right one, 
stripped though it was of muscles, and 
with a dropped foot that called for a 
corrective brace. “I am strong and I 
can make it,” he insisted to doubting 
doctors. Naively unused to life with- 
out a leg, he was still thinking of him- 
self as a good football player. 

The lowest spot in his whole experi- 
ence, he says, came after the painful 
days in the Saipan hospital, after the 
month and a half of getting home, after 
the trip down the aisle on crutches 
with the clear-eyed devoted girl, Eva- 
lyn Roberts, who had been his choice 
from high school days, after the long 
months at the Mare Island amputee 
center, slugging away on a University 
Extension course in physiology» and 
anatomy while learning to use his arti- 


ficial limb. 


The Hardest Blow 


The really tough time came when 
the conviction fully grasped him that 
although he could kick and run and 
throw and catch, he could never play 
competitive football. His world rocked. 
Others saw it before he did. Wrote 
Ned Cronin in the Daily News: “He 
made a valiant effort to become the 
first footballer to play with an_arti- 
ficial limb. He had the heart and the 
courage for it, but two good legs are 
hardly enough for most linemen.” 

His good friend, Bert LaBrucherie, 
then head coach at U.C.L.A., saw him 
through. Having already made him 
line coach and chief scout, he encour- 
aged Mike to major in physical educa- 
tion and try for his teaching credential. 
“I knew he could do it,” says LaBru- 
cherie. “He had greater drive than the 
others and he soon turned all its force 
toward the new objective, graduating 
with highest honors in the College of 
Applied Arts. 

“But who will hire you, being handi- 
capped?” people asked. 

“If I can do everything required of 
a coach or gym teacher, how can they 
call me handicapped?” he parried. 


Becomes A Teacher 


Mike’s fighting heart made the pre- 
diction come true. “At no point in his 
final testing did we spare him,” states 
Larry Houston, director of health, phys- 
ical education, and youth services in 
the Los Angeles schools. “Basketball, 





















Before Okinawa Mike Marienthal 
played for the Bruins in the Rose 
Bowl. 








tennis, volley ball, gymnastics, dane. 
ing — everything required — he went 
through successfully, placing third on 
the list because of his superior written 
discussion. His master’s thesis on ‘The 
Recreational Needs and Resources of 
Leg Amputees’ is a_ trustworthy, in- 
formative analysis of the subject.” 

Recognizing a valuable man, Dr, 
Morley Sellery obtained a waiver of 
the Los Angeles city schools rule against 
employing a physical education teacher 
who was handicapped and Mike went 
to work at Jefferson High School, 
where nearly all of the students are 
Negroes. 

When he arrived at the school, 
morale was at a low ebb. In his first 
year at Jefferson High School, Mike 
felt his way and observed. He was 
assistant football coach. The team had 
its usual disastrous season. Jefferson 
never had winning teams. The games 
were poorly attended. The next year 
he inherited the head coach’s position. 
On the first day of practice, the players 
sauntered onto the field with little 
enthusiasm. But their attitude soon 
changed. Mike lined them up and 
bawled at them: “Anybody who doesnt 
want to work hard for this team cat 
quit right now and save a lot of sweat. 
We're going to have a winning ball 
club—IF everyone of you will work for 
it. Our opponents may have better 
material, but we can beat them if we't 
in better condition. So let’s start now 
with a few calesthenics.” 

He led them through a_ half-hour 
drill that was tougher than anything 
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they had encountered. He kept them 
working unti’ darkness ended the prac- 
tice. Three of the players quit the team 
that night, but the others stayed on. 


Inspires His Players 


“Mike, talking to his team between 
halves, is something to remember!” 
avers his fraternity friend, Bob Thomas. 
“For fifteen minutes straight, in a power- 
ful, non-stop voice, not insulting but 
like Jove hurling thunderbolts, he points 
out each player’s weakness, each place 
for improvement. The boys respect him. 
Marienthal is hard, tough, and mean,’ 
they say of him, “but fair and square.’ ” 

Marienthal’s formula is simple: build 
the team up to its physical maximum; 
then let strategy and the will to win 
do the rest. “Of the three,” he main- 
tains, “the will to win, to excell, to 
receive recognition, comes first in im- 
portance. It is a deep instinctive urge 
that should be satisfied. Every boy in 
school should be on a physical contact 
team. He makes a better citizen for 
having learned to take punishment for 
something he holds so dear. Having 
learned to win, he is better prepared to 
lose. The Marines are full of football 
players.” 


Parental Appreciation 


The boys’ parents appreciate him 
when they see courage and confidence 
and pride in the team taking the place 
of discouragement and feelings of in- 
feriority in their children. Mike Marien- 
thal cherishes this growth as much as 
any scientist developing a new plant. 
“Why don’t you throw those trouble- 
makers out?” someone protests. “They’re 
really making the going hard!” 

“I've never dropped a boy from a 
squad!” is his vigorous credo. “Drop- 
ping a boy who already feels inferior 
may ruin him for life. That’s no way 
to build him up!” 

“Michael Marienthal has made a 
very important contribution at this 
school,” says his principal at Jefferson, 
Arthur N. Farnham. “He has pretty 
well destroyed one stereotype — that 
the Negro can’t master team play— 
that he can sing, and run, do well in 
track because he is making a showing 
a an individual, but that he cannot 
hold up on a team. As one of the 
finest technicians I have ever known, 
Marienthal has shown that these boys 
will suffer personal indignities—stay in 
when it is hard to stay in—for the sake 
of the team. They win when they are 
outweighed twenty-five to twenty-eight 
Pounds to the man. With his single- 
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NE morning recently about fifty 

primary teachers met in Visalia, a 
group arranged as a part of the Tulare 
County Institute. The teachers were 
invited to suggest questions which 
would be most valuable to them as a 
basis for discussion. The major ques- 
tions follow: 


1. What methods can a teacher use to 
gain understanding of the nature 
and needs of an individual child? 

2. How can the teacher meet the wide 
variety of needs represented by such 
variations as the Spanish - speaking 
child, the migrant child, the physi- 


7 et Fr FF PPP re 


cally handicapped, and the men- 
tally less well endowed? 

3. How can the classroom teacher 
meet the needs of forty children in 
a primary class? 

4. Should schools establish and main- 
tain rigid grade standards in the 
primary grades? 

5. How can parents and teachers work 
together more effectively in under- 
standing the characteristics and 
needs of children and the purposes 
and methods of the school in meet- 
ing children’s needs? 

Any professional worker in the field 
of education will agree that the ques- 
tions raised by the Tulare County group 
come close to the heart of the educa- 
tional program. A similar problem 
census in any area of California would 
probably reveal similar issues. Such 
questions could give direction to con- 





mindedness of purpose, his ability to 
inspire his pupils, his buoyant, forceful 
personality, his readiness to help others, 
his sense of humor, he will always 
remain a living example of the proverb 
that ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way, even though that way means over- 
coming the handicaps of an amputee.” 


“He can be a success in anything he 
elects to do,” Bill Schroeder sums it up. 


tinuing professional study in any school 
system in California. 

What did the Tulare County teachers 
believe were practical solutions to these 
problems? Only the briefest indication 
of the thinking of the group can be 
undertaken here. 


Understanding Children 


The Tulare County teachers thought 
that the best way to understand chil- 







By Helen Heffernan 


dren was through careful, systematic 
observation of child behavior. Teachers 
should differentiate between behavior 
and the causes of behavior. The causes 
of behavior are multiple, complex, and 
interrelated. If teachers study behavior 
sympathetically, it will tell its own 
story. The behavior of a child always 
reveals a need which he is attempting 
to satisfy. The skilled observer sees the 
behavior—the nail biting, the thumb 
sucking, the aggressive attitude, the 
unwillingness to share and cooperate; 
but the skilled observer tries to pene- 
trate the child’s experiences which lie 
back of these overt manifestations. The 
skilled teacher is not satisfied to classify 
these behaviors with judgmental terms 
but is always asking: Why does the 
child behave in this way? 

The group believed that certain ob- 
jective evidence would be invaluable 
in helping teachers to understand the 
needs of children. Among such basic 
data are the results of individual tests 
of mental ability, medical and dental 
examinations, and prior educational ex- 
periences as recorded in effective indi- 
vidual cumulative guidance records. 


The members of the group agreed 
that individual studies of children could 
be best carried on in an excellent edu- 
cational program and in an environment 
rich in instructional materials which 
stimulate learning. 














Meeting Wide Variety of Needs 


Two major suggestions were devel- 
oped concerning meeting the variety of 
needs present in any class group. The 
richer the environment in stimulating 
the drives to learning, the more flexibly 
can the teacher meet varying needs. 
All learning is the result of the learner's 
interaction with his environment. The 
richer and more varied the environ- 
ment, the greater is the likelihood of 
each child finding challenging material 
with which to interact. 

Primary teachers have been the 
pioneers in effective grouping of chil- 
dren for instruction. Groups are organ- 
ized flexibly in terms of ability and 
interest. Groups vary from one type 
of activity to another so no child feels 
himself stigmatized as unable to meet 
the expectations of his teacher. The 
good primary teacher knows the next 
step for each child and helps him to 
take this step successfully. 


The Class Load 


The teachers agreed that the ideal 
class load would be twenty to twenty- 
five children. The group, however, rec- 
ognized the problem of financing a 
program of education in which the 
ratio of pupils to teachers is greatly 
reduced. Parent-teacher associations in 
local schools should direct attention to 
this problem and arrive at conclusions 
as to what constitutes a defensible class 
load in terms of goals of education. 
The State of California should initiate 
a study of the financing of public edu- 
cation which would provide adequate 
support for a sound policy regarding 
teachable-sized classes. 


Rigid Grade Standards 


If a teacher really understands the 
individual variations in any class group, 
it becomes immediately evident that no 
grade standards can be applied to every 
child. The teacher’s expectancies must 
always be in terms of the capacity of 
each individual child. The teacher’s 
goal is to help each child to grow as 
fully as possible during the time he is 
receiving her guidance. Teachers ex- 
press feelings of frustration when they 
are expected to adapt instruction to a 
wide range of individual difference and 
at the same time attempt to meet grade 
standards which are in themselves a 
denial of established facts of individual 
variation. 


Home-School Partnership 


Every teacher recognized that educa- 
tion of young children is a joint enter- 
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Elementary Students 
Guided Toward 
Better Citizenship 


The voting privilege of the American 
people is sadly neglected. Each national 
election sees fewer and fewer people 
going to the polls to help select national 
leaders. The 1948 election showed 
that less than 50 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters fulfilled their voting duty; 
1952 was only slightly better. 


Many elementary schools in Califor- 
nia are trying to develop definite steps 


prise of parents and teachers. The 
rearing and education of children can 
only be fully successful when a partner- 
ship relation exists between fathers and 
mothers and teachers. 


Parents can create a happy, confident 
attitude toward schools which develop 
in the child an emotional tone con- 
ducive to success. Parents can help 
most by encouraging the child to share 
his school experiences at home and by 
giving praise and approval for his day- 
by-day achievements. No time can be 
more profitably spent by parents than 
that spent in visiting the school and 
establishing face-to-face relationships 
with the teacher of their child. The 
school, too, has a reciprocal responsi- 
bility to help parents understand the 
characteristics of child growth and de- 
velopment and the program through 
which the school is attempting to meet 
the child’s individual and social needs. 


Miss Heffernan is assistant chief of 
the division of instruction in charge of 
elementary education in the State De- 
partment of Education. 


YOSEMITE FIELD SCHOOL 


A workshop in interpretative meth- 
ods, the Yosemite Field School will 
open its 28th year this summer when 
the eight-week course starts June 28. 
Registrations will be restricted to 20 
students (normally including 16 men). 
Applications may be filed with Yosemite 
Natural History Association, Box 545, 
Yosemite National Park, until February 
28. Course includes botany, campcraft, 
range duties, and a wide range of 
studies and activities preparatory to a 
ranger-naturalist position. Cost is esti- 
mated at $170 for eight weeks in the 
Valley. 


in their curriculum to make students 
conscious of their voting privilege, The 
Woodlake Elementary School has used 
this plan for the past two years and 
feels that it is democratic in Practice 
as well as theory. 


Each student is eligible to attend all 
meetings and participate in all funo. 
tions sponsored by the student body, 
The various officers of the organization 
are elected by the sudents. Since the 
eighth grade students are graduating 
and will not be back the following year 
they take care of all the election 
arrangements. Student body officers are 
elected each year just before the close 
of school. 


The eighth grade sets the election 
wheels in motion by establishing the 
dates of student registration, nomina- 
tion week and the final election. The 
eighth grade establishes booths con. 
venient to each grade for the students 
to register. Only the students who 
register may vote in the coming elec. 
tion. Only those who have registered 
may help in the nominations. Sufficient 
time is given so that all may register. 
Class presidents encourage the students 
of their room to be sure to register and 
vote. 


Next, the eighth grade passes out 
nomination blanks to each room so that 
students may make nominations. Oft- 
cers are selected from the current sixth 
and seventh grades. After the nomina- 
tions are turned in a nominating con- 
mittee places the most popular names 
on the ballot. The library becomes the 
voting poll. Students must go to the 
polls on their own. The polls (as is the 
registration) are open before school, 
during noon and a short while after 
school. The voting, counting of ballots 
and posting of winners is done by the 
eighth grade. The elected officers are 
installed at the last meeting of the yea. 


Last year’s election showed that 7 
per cent of the student body had regis- 
tered and voted—and on their own 
This percentage is expected to improve 
in 1953 because of increased interest. 

The administration of the school set 
the campaigning policy so that the 
yards and buildings are not covered 
with posters. Each student may weal! 
small buttonhole sticker and each room 
may have one poster for each candi: 
date. The students seem well satisfied 
with this plan. 

— Bill Crawford 
Woodlake Elementary Schod 
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“Teachers are perhaps the most numer- 
ous of the groups that have been made 
targets of the forces of American fear 
mongering. An incessant onslaught against 
the public schools, teachers, teaching meth- 
ods, courses of study and textbooks is being 
conducted today. Few communities are 
entirely free of it. The suppression of 
freedom of teachers which results is both 
immeasurable and immeasurably bad.” 


This is no educator speaking in 
angry frustration. This is the lead edi- 
torial in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of December 8. Continuing with a dis- 
cussion of Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas’ charge that “the pulse 
beat of freedom is feebler now than 
at any time in the history of the United 
States,’ the Chronicle points out an 
example which directly affects many 
California teachers: 


“No teacher in any American community 
should be fearful of expressing an honest 
opinion; that is, an opinion of the teacher's 
own and not the parrot words of the Com- 
munist party line. This freedom of the 
teacher is an ideal going back to Jefferson 
and even farther. Yet in Los Angeles 
today, to take one example, it is profes- 
sionally unwise and possibly dangerous in 
terms of job security for a teacher to ex- 
press in the classroom an enthusiastically 
favorable opinion of UNESCO, the United 
Nations agency, because anti-U.N. fear 
makers have succeeded in obtaining the 
removal from the Los Angeles curriculum 
of printed material dealing with UNESCO. 
... This Nation cannot endure on a lim- 
ited diet of freedom, for freedom is the 
Positive, creative force that animates our 
democracy and makes it vital.” 


Controversy over the requirement 
of a loyalty oath reached a zenith this 
year at the University of California 
again became widely discussed when 
Proposals were submitted to the elec- 
torate in November. CTA, though re- 
affirming its long-established opposi- 
tion to subversion in the schools, took 
NO position in the controversies and 
willingly accepted the current oath re- 
quirement. A Communist party mem- 
ber is unfit for employment in Ameri- 
can schools. Professional educators are 
becoming increasingly alarmed, how- 
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By J. WILSON McKENNEY 
Editor, CTA Journal 


ever, at the creeping paralysis of sup- 
pression and suspicion now extending 
from the university professor to the 
public school teacher. 


The teacher is employed to teach the 
truth. The truth may frequently be op- 
posed to the prejudices of the community. 
There are those who wish to rationalize 
the point who claim that subordination of 
the individual to the community is in itself 
a manifestation of communism. Historians 
point out that in the past the community 
persecuted its teachers; it poisoned Socra- 
tes, it crucified Christ, it imprisoned 
Galileo. Yet the leaders who opposed 
these great teachers have long since been 
forgotten and the “traitors” have become 
the glory and pillar of our civilization. 


Argument rages from extremities to 
moderation. Much can be said for the 
loyalty oath, but the contention be- 
comes lopsided when teachers are 
singled out as a class in a society tur- 
bulent with emotion. To represent one 
extreme of opinion, a writer in the 
New York Times says: “As doctors 
have a superior obligation in the Hip- 
pocratic oath, so teachers have a su- 
perior loyalty which should be em- 
bodied in a Socratic oath, imposing on 
them as the only duty to the commu- 
nity not to please it but to teach it and 
to teach it not by the community’s 
standards but by their own. For if the 
community had defensible standards it 
would obviously not need to be taught 
in the first place.” 


That the question of loyalty to country 
and patriotic duty should be interpreted in 
terms of criticism of UNESCO is one of 
the confusing issues facing us today. 


In a recent morning mail I received two 
manuscripts. One was from a teacher in 
Southern California, outlining forcefully 
“Why I Am Opposed to UNESCO.” The 
other was a copy of a speech by Willard 
E. Givens, former CTA president and 
recently - retired executive secretary of 
NEA, entitled “Education and _ Lasting 
Peace.” 


Dr. Givens traces seven years of support 
which American educators have given 
UNESCO, points to the unanimity of politi- 
cal opinion embracing America’s role as a 


leader in the United Nations, and concludes 
with “The teaching profession working to 
advance international understanding is not 
yet ready to be carried out of the arena 
on its shield. We will continue to work 
and fight for the greatest and most precious 
victory humanity can win—lasting peace.” 


The California teacher claims to be 
“vitally interested in the future of my 
country, the preservation of freedom under 
God, and the free enterprise system.” She 
calls UNESCO an un-American educational 
program, bent on diverting our public 
school system to the purpose of establish- 
ing a new collectivist society. She deeply 
distrusts “a scheme to indoctrinate the 
youth of this land with ideologies foreign 
to the traditional American way of life.” 


Loyalty oaths for teachers and con- 
cern with international understanding 
seem to be tied together. Any discus- 
sion of one inevitably leads to the 
other; usually the average mind which 
opposes one will support the other. 
Yet loyalty to the United States and 
support of the United Nations’ educa- 
tional and cultural program, by every 
reasonable political and economic 
standard, should be compatible. 


Perhaps we need better understanding 
among ourselves. Perhaps we should define 
words and phrases with thoughts commonly 
acceptable to all. Until we reach that mu- 
tual understanding we move in a babble of 
foreign tongues. Inescapably, we must also 
separate emotional response from seasoned 
judgment—and that division is as simple 
as dismembering the head from the heart. 
However, if we continue to admit the in- 
compatability of patriotic loyalty and inter- 
national tolerance, we must accept the 
role of the teacher moving in an area of 
suppression. 


a 





And you say your mother finally let you 
bring your little pet. 





Young People Aided In Understanding 
Of Complex Economic Life Through 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Roy E. Simpson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


USINESS education has a dual 

function. In the first place, busi- 
ness education provides all students 
with an opportunity to obtain an un- 
derstanding of the business system and 
the business community, and the role 
which industry and business plays in 
contributing to social welfare and prog- 
ress through the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. Business 
education contributes to general educa- 
tion in the fields of citizenship, intelli- 
gent consumption, and economic and 
social understanding. In addition busi- 
ness education assists the student who 
desires to learn for personal use in his 
educational, professional, social, or 
business activities, the fundamentals of 
certain business skills, such as type- 
writing and record keeping. 
Functions Outlined 

The second function of business 
education is to give those who are in- 
terested and qualified, the skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes needed to 
perform successfully in a business occu- 
pation. Vocational business education, 
the term by which this phase of educa- 
tion is recognized and known, provides 
specialized instruction and training for 
those who plan to become wage earners 
in specified occupations. Vocational 
business training assists the student to 
gain the proficiency required by those 
positions in which it is reasonable to 
assume he may find employment upon 
completion of training. 

The general phases of business edu- 
cation are presented throughout all 
educational levels. Business information 
and training is increased in amount 
and graduated in difficulty according to 
the maturity of the student. Frequent 
use is made of the business community 
as a source of information and as a 
training ground for increased knowl- 
edge of business. For example, students 
are taught to use such community 
services as banks, real estate and in- 
surance agencies, retailers, post office, 
transportation companies, and so on. 
In the junior college the student enrolls 
in the course titled, “How to Organize 
and Operate a Business,” for help in 
his career in the business world. 
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operative education arrangements in 
which schools and business organiy). 
tions act as partners in training sty. 
dents through co-ordinated school-ang. 
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employment training programs ap A 
typical of the program. 
Business training laboratories which 
simulate various departments of bus. 
ness are found in many schools. In, FTI 
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Relations With Business as a career and are receiving practical of seve 
Today there is a closer liaison be- Xperience prior to graduation. A large | gid cor 
tween business and business education umber will become full-time em. } and jf 
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More than 3400 San Francisco teachers visited 220 business firms on Business-Education . - , 
Day, Friday, November 21, to learn “what makes the wheels go round” in industry, ann 
railroading, newspaper publishing, and other commercial enterprises. Schools wert | seek 
closed for the event, which was sponsored by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. sity sh 
That interest among teachers regarding business activities is increasing rapidly is ind gradua 
cated by the fact that only 2,000 visited San Francisco plants last year. A typical group Lool 
shown in above photograph, comprised 24 women and 16 men who were guests 4 Tam le 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. The bus took the group from the city to Antioch, where te ¥ that I, 
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into paperboard which was then manufactured into milk cartons. Cision 
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GA Do 4 
gain 


FTER the manner of the old-time 
Te aciatail Methodists, I feel 
moved upon to “give in my own testi- 
nony.” The urge I think stems from 
the fact that I have now attained the 
years of four score and five, including 
almost two-thirds of a century after 
college graduation with well over a 
half-century devoted to active educa- 
tional work. This background affords a 
vantage for reviewing the past and 
reflecting on the decisions that have 
resulted in bringing me where I am 
today. 

It is gratifying to me to be able to 
enjoy the feeling that if, in imagination, 
[were today confronted, as of the iden- 
tical times and circumstances, with each 
of several major questions that actually 
did confront me in those earlier days, 
and if I were asked what I would do 
about it after the years of life experi- 
ence—in such an imaginary situation I 
can honestly say, “I'd do it again.” 

I cannot lay claim to having chosen 
my own birthplace — though some of 
my over-zealous friends have openly 
boasted they picked California! But as 
to the genesis I can only declare that 
if 1 could make the choice, I would 
uhesitatingly choose to be born in 
California, of pioneer parents! 

My academic course in little Napa 
College, which long since has become 
a precious memory, under the tutelage 
of undistinguished but devoted profes- 
sors, had created within me a taste for 
learning and a desire to serve. Delib- 
erately, and not until after a self-testing 
teaching experience, I chose to enter 
the life of educational endeavor—for- 
tunately forsaking all ambition and 
expectation of amassing a fortune! That 
decision brings no regret today—I’d do 
it again. 





I had become clearly aware that to 
be the kind of college teacher I wished 
to be I must greatly augment my own 
educational preparation. Where should 
Iseek this preparation? What univer- 
sity should I choose for my advanced 
graduate work? 

Looking back over three score years 
lam led to wonder how it could happen 
that I, who had never been away from 
7 native California, reached the de- 
Cision to go to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity, three thousand miles away. It 
proved to be a momentous decision. If 
I were again facing the year 1893, it 
gives me happiness to declare, with a 
deep feeling of gratitude, I’d do it 
again! 

And what a galaxy of distinguished 
teachers were mine during my student- 
hood in Baltimore, back in the 1890's! 
Herbert Adams, James Schouler, George 
Emmott, John Bates Clark, Woodrow 


Dr. Hunt, author of 14 books on 
California history, will be 85 years old 
on February 3. This distinguished 
scholar and educator, who declares 
“I'd do it again” after a long lifetime 
of teaching, produces for the Journal 
a testimonial of special interest to 
young people now entering the pro- 
fession. 


Wilson, Henry C. Adams, Sidney Sher- 
wood, John M. Vincent, Westel W. 
Willoughby — an inspiring list indeed 
for a young Californian who had never 
been out of his state! 





“History, like charity, begins at 
home,” declared my master at the Hop- 
kins. Then why should I leave my 
native Golden State to delve into the 
minutiae of Virginia history, or Massa- 
chusetts history? Why should I not 
search out topics for my special study 
in my own state and leave the already 
overworked fields of the Atlantic sea- 
board to my eastern fellow students? 
Does not California have a significant 
and colorful history? Is not the vast 
Pacific basin to become outstandingly 


(Continued on Page 24) 








Calendar of Coming Events 


January 9, 10—California School 
Supervisors Association, San Joaquin 
Section; regular meeting. Fresno. 

January 9, 10—California School 
Supervisors Association, Southern Sec- 
tion; winter conference. Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel, San Bernardino. 

January 10—CTA Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Sacramento. 

January 10—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

January 10 — CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 

January 10 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

January 14, 15 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; state board of 
managers meeting. San Francisco. 

January 17—CTA Bay Section 
Council; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland. 

January 17—CTA State Ethics Com- 
mission with Section Ethics Chairmen; 
regular meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 

January 21 — Californie Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Northern Section; monthly meeting. 
San Jose. 

January 22-24— California School 
Supervisors Association, Northern Sec- 
tion; winter meeting. 

January 24—-CTA State Committee 
on Salary Schedules and Trends; regular 
meeting. CTA Building, San Francisco. 

January 30, 31—NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; sixth regional 
conference. San Francisco. 

January 31— CTA State Retirement 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

January 31— CTA State Tenure 
Committee; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

February 5-7— Fourth Regional Con- 
ference on Conservation of Natural 
Resources; jointly sponsored by State 
Departments of Education, Natural 
Resources, Fish and Game and Fresno 
State College. Fresno State College. 

February 5-7 — California Young 
Farmers Association; state convention. 
Pomona. 

February 6 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Southern Section; monthly meeting. 
Los Angeles. 

February 6, 7 — Second Annual Con- 
ference on Good Teaching; co-spon- 
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sored by CTA Southern Section, State 
Department of Education and CTA 
affiliated groups. University of South- 
ern California. 

February 7 — California Association 
for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section; regular meeting, hostessed by 
Long Beach branch. Long Beach. 

February 7 — California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, 
Southern Section; joint meeting with 
Los Angeles City Principals. San Fer- 
nando Valley. 

February 10-13 — California Recrea- 
tion Commission; 5th annual confer- 
ence. Long Beach. 

February 12 -14— National School 
Boards Association; annual convention. 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

February 14—California Business 
Education Association, Central Section; 
regular meeting. Fresno State College. 

February 14— Representatives of 
Affiliate and Associate Associations; 
regular meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 


February 14 -19— AASA; na- 
tional convention. Atlantic City. 


The theme of the 1953 American 
Association of School Administrators 
national convention is “Education 
for National Security.” Other meet- 
ings held in conjunction with the 
AASA convention at Atlantic City 


are: 


February 12-14—NEA Departmen 
of Elementary School Principals; 
annual meeting. 


February 15—Natio:al School Pub. 
lic Relations Association, NEA; 
winter meeting. 


February 14-19—NEA Departmem 
of Classroom Teachers; 
meeting. 


winter 


February 16-18—NEA Department 


of Rural Education; annual meeting. 


February 16-18—American Educa- 
tional Research Association, NEA. 


February 18 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Northern Section; monthly meeting. 
Oakland. 

February 21— CTA State Commit- 
tee on Finance; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

February 21-25 — National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 


37th annual convention combined with 
annual conference of California Asso. 
ciation of Secondary School Admin. 
istrators. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 

February 27 — CTA Board of Digg, 
tors; regular meeting. CTA Building 
San Francisco. 


February 28-March 1—CTA Sta 
Legislative Committee; regular meg. 
ing. CTA Building, San Francisco, 


2.0 YEARS AGO 


in Sierra Educational News 





State Council of Education: CTA, y 
the invitation of California Real Estate 
Association and California Farm Bp. 
reau cooperated to change the system 
of state support of the schools. CTA 
was largely responsible for securing the 
signatures for Proposition 9 and par. 
ticipated to the extent of $2000 of the 
$6407.69 expenses, plus $1549.91 for 
postage, additional help and materials, 


Classroom Teacher Divisions: Be. 
cause there was not as much teacher 
participation in the membership of the 
State Council as there should be, class- 
room teacher divisions in each of the 
six Sections were formed. The const: 
tution of the North Coast Section Clas- 
room Teachers Division was adopted at 
the council meeting 20 years ago. 


Economies: The schools of California 
have made more reductions in expendi- 
tures than all other agencies of Califor 
nia government combined. 


Roy W. Cloud stated: I am asking 
that the teachers of California give 
their loyal support to the Califomis 
Teachers Association in its endeavor to 
maintain the best practices of public 
education. Unless we have a unified 
body, we are going to lose some of the 
advantages which we have attained.” 


“Century of Progress” international 
exposition will open in Chicago in June 

. . major objective to tell the story o 
astounding scientific discoveries and 
inventions, their application to industry 
... “show of the age.” 


From our Advertisements: Due to the | 


less-than-5-day service of the thre 
liners “Mariposa,” “Monterey” and Me 
lolo” the word “far” is no longer 4 
stumbling block. (Matson’s now famous 
“Lurline” had not yet been built.) ..: 
Reduced travel rates in the Soviet 
Union—summer study courses in Mos 
cow University. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local asso- 


ciation meetings. 
forward them to the Journal. 


Local secretaries are urged to record such questions and 
The following answers were written by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK, CTA Field Service representative. 


Q. How will Proposition 2 affect teach- 
ers’ salaries? 


A. At this date the answer to that 
question must be very general, and 
perhaps even vague. There will be 
more state money for current support 
in nearly every school district. The 
largest item in any current support 
budget is instructional salaries. Nearly 
every district will get an increase of 
$25 per pupil or more in state appor- 
tionments. We still feel that median 
teacher salaries in California will rise 
approximately $400 to $500 next year. 


However, the apportionment formu- 
las have not been adopted, and the 
exact amount your district will receive 
may not be known until late in May. In 
some districts marked increases in loca] 
property assessments will cut the equal- 
ization aid your schools might have 
anticipated, but this should be offset 
largely by increased local revenue. 


Translation of Proposition 2 into 
improved salaries, lower class loads, 
better education is only partially a 
legislative problem. To a large extent 
each local district must make the mean- 
ingful decisions. All teachers — espe- 
cially those on salary committees— 
should begin to inform themselves on 
local district finances and the effect of 
proposed formulas. Attend salary work- 
shops or field conferences in your area 
for latest help and information. 


Above all, while keeping alert to 
financial matters, be sure you don’t 
overlook special problems that may 
exist in your own district or succumb 
to natural impatience for immediate 
action. In many areas, uncertainties 
regarding income may well make a reso- 
lution of intent with “if and when” 
qualifications the strongest action a gov- 


erning board can take before contract 
time. 


Q. If I have a proposal for a change in 
the school code, what shall I do with it to 
get CTA consideration? 


First, your idea should be presented 
to your local or county association, so 
that it picks up its first group endorse- 
ment. Then it is presented to your Sec- 





tion legislative committee as a proposal 
from your association. Your delegates 
to the Section Council can push for its 
adoption. When endorsed by the Sec- 
tion, it is presented to the appropriate 
committee of the State Council, and all 
the delegates from your Section will be 
its supporters. 


Meanwhile, the proposal may be 
submitted to other local associations 
and other Sections so that wider study 
and discussion may lead to greater 
understanding and support when it is 
considered by Section or State Councils. 


It actually is possible to by-pass these 
channels and send the proposal directly 
to state headquarters for presentation 
to the state CTA legislative committee, 
but the chances for success are much 
greater if support is picked up along 
the line by local, county and Section 
endorsements. 


Often individuals or local groups 
send such proposals directly to our 
advocates in Sacramento, but this is 
ineffective because these men cannot 
introduce or support legislation until 
Council action makes it CTA policy. 


Q. Please inform me how I can get CTA 
legal help with litigation involving my 
property. I understand you have a legal 
department. 


A. CTA legal service applies only 
to protection of the professional rights 
of members, not to legal matters con- 
cerning insurance, property, marital 
relations, inheritances, criminal defense 
or any of the other actions which might 
involve the teacher as an individual 
with the courts. 


Since questions of tenure rights, con- 
tracts, salaries and any other matters 
concerning teachers’ employment are 
important to all teachers, the profession 
provides this legal service. We could 
not expect all teachers to meet the costs 
of handling personal legal questions for 
individuals. 


Q. Last year our board told us they 
would pay $3,000 salaries to all personnel 
in 1952-53, and that they wouldn’t have 
trouble getting teachers. 


Is CTA doing 


anything about boards that prefer to em- 


ploy sub-standard teachers? Our board 
employed several emergency teachers after 
giving us the gate. The fact is, we all just 
quit. I know other boards are preferring 
to get emergency teachers rather than keep 
their present teachers and pay salary incre- 
ments. Why doesn’t the CTA do something 
about this? 


A. Your problem is identical to many 
that CTA field service hears about— 
and as in your case, we usually hear 
about them too late. The key is in your 
statement, “We all just quit.” Such 
resignations remove any professional 
rights a teacher might have and opens 
the door to employment of emergency 
teachers. 


Right now there is nothing to prevent 
your board from setting salaries at the 
legal minimum and employing emer- 
gency teachers when others quit unless 
the district has a salary schedule. We 
are helping teachers obtain such sched- 
ules wherever we are requested to do 
so. Actually, only a small percentage 
of California teachers serve in districts 
where no schedule has been adopted. 


Here are other things that the CTA 
has done and is doing to correct such 
abuses: 


1. We are pressing the State Depart- 
ment of Education to end all emer- 
gency teaching credentials by July 1, 
1954. 


2. The CTA Ethics Commission is 
prepared to investigate conditions in 
any district where reasonable evidence 
indicates that emergency credentials 
are being used as a means of economy 
or to circumvent the tenure law in vio- 
lation of the intent of the legislature in 
establishing such credentials. 


3. CTA field service and legal serv- 
ice have assisted teachers in protecting 
their employment rights in cases where 
they were dismissed, given favorable 
recommendations, and then replaced by 
emergency teachers. 


4. CTA field service has assisted local 
teacher groups in formulating and exe- 
cuting a public relations program that 
would arouse local citizens to action 
where good teachers were being lost 
through penurious willingness of board 
members to employ sub-standard 
teachers. 


These local situations must involve 
courageous participation by local teach- 
ers, although salary legislation proposed 
for the next session may help. 


Using the Flannel Board in Elementary Schools . 
74th Street School, Los Angeles, demonstrates the value of the flannel board in developing 


mathematical concepts in the elementary pupils. 


Audio Visual Developments 
Are Shown At Conference 


PPROXIMATELY 3,000 educators 
and others interested in the latest 
audio-visual developments came to 
Santa Monica from all parts of Southern 
California to attend the annual fall 
conference of the Audio Visual Educa- 
tion Association of California, Southern 
Section, on November 14 and 15. More 
than 25 continuous exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and previews of latest audio-visual 
equipment featured the conference 
which was held at Santa Monica City 
College. 

The highlight of the program on 
November 14 was a talk by Dr. Alex- 
ander Stoddard, Los Angeles Superin- 
tendent of Schools, on educational TV, 
in which he spoke of the many possi- 
bilities offered by the new medium. 
This was followed by a closed circuit 
video demonstration in which the 
audience saw an educational telecast at 
the same time the telecast was made. 

Although the conference featured the 
making and using of audio-visual mate- 
rials for the classroom, many com- 
munity groups participated, including 
representatives of fire departments, 
police departments, churches, public 
libraries and industries. 

During the six Saturday periods, 
groups gathered in various City College 
classrooms to hear audio-visual authori- 


ties and experimenters discuss and 
demonstrate various subjects pertaining 
to audio-visual education. 


General chairman of the conference 
was Mrs. Grace W. Jones, supervisor 
of audio-visual education for Santa 
Monica schools. Marston E. Jones, su- 
perintendent of Orange County schools, 
is president of the A.V.E. association. 


. . John Foster, sixth grade teacher, 


Educational 
Television 


Governor’s Conference 
Urges Speed in New 
Station Finance 


— legislation will be sought 
this month seeking to transfer at 
least two million dollars of adult educa. 
tion funds into the new field of educa. 
tional television, it was reported at the 
final session of the governor’s conference 
on educational TV held December 
15-16 in Sacramento. 

Over 2000 delegates, about half of 
whom were educators from all parts of 
California, attended the conference and 
participated in discussions of policies, 
school use, non-classroom instruction, 
the public interest, organization, legal 
aspects, engineering, and finance. 

It was proposed that the state under- 
write the capital outlay necessary to 
erect seven TV stations, using transmis- 
sion channels tentatively granted by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Maintenance and operation cost 
for the first ‘year was also recommended 
with the suggestion that local units 
control programming and arrange to 
repay loans from the state. 

With eight channels allotted for the 
state and only one (Allan Hancock 
Foundation at USC) station under con- 
struction with private funds, educators 
were warned that unless financing and 
other qualifications were completed by 
next June 2 the channels for educa- 
tional use would be withdrawn. 


New Booklet Endorsed By Teacher-Educators 


. . » The Measure of a Good Teacher was studied by the members of our 
Education and Psychology Department, all of whom were enthusiastic about it.... 
We will expect all of our teacher trainers to possess a copy and make use of it 
because it certainly provides a comprehensive definition of what makes a good 
teacher. We all think it will be invaluable in the teacher-training program. . . 
—Robert L. Maurer, Assistant Administrator, Liberal Arts Division, California 


State Polytechnic College. 


... I have spent a considerable amount of time in reading this 28-page booklet, 


and I feel that the publication is very important to us in the field of Teacher 
Education. ... We plan to use it in our Introduction to Education classes and in 
the student teaching Practicum classes. .. . We plan to use the contents of this 
booklet in a future Division of Teacher Education meeting. .. . Harold H. 
Stephenson, Chairman, Division of Teacher Education, Sacramento State College. 

... 1 have just talked this matter over with the head of our Education Depart 
ment, Mr. Lonnie T. Vanderveer. We are both very much impressed with Dr. 
Kinney’s booklet and will want to have copies available for our staff and the 
students in the teacher-training program. . . ——E. V. Pullias, Dean, George 
Pepperdine College. 


“Measure of a Good Teacher,” published by California Teachers Association, 
is available from Publications Division, CTA, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at 25 cents per single copy or 19 cents each for 10 or more. 
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Conference on Good Teaching 


Scheduled Feb. 6-7 at U.S.C. 


“qEACHING for Good American 
American Citizenship” will be the 
theme of the second annual Conference 
on Good Teaching, sponsored by the 
CTA Southern Section and several of 
its affiliates in cooperation with the 
state department of education, at the 
University of Southern California, Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 6 and 7. 

“Professional organizations have a 
dual concern for their members. On 
the one hand, organizations are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their members; 
and on the other, in their professional 
competence. Both interests are inter- 
dependent and correlative.” 

These words of Dr. Lionel DeSilva, 
executive secretary of CTA-SS, stress 
the reason for Southern Section spon- 
sorship of such a venture. DeSilva goes 
on to say, “California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, recognizes its 
responsibility for helping its members 
to reach increasingly high levels of pro- 
fessional competence. The Midyear 
Conference is a step toward fulfilling 
this responsibility.” 


Second Conference 

The success of the first annual con- 
ference, held in February, 1952, was 
so spectacular that the event has already 
become a highlight on the Southern 
Section calendar. In spite of the assign- 
ment of quotas of representation, the 
1952 meeting was attended by more 
than 600 delegates from over 160 local 
districts. Professional organizations in 
other states have expressed interest in 
the venture. 


Where last year’s conference was for 
school personnel only, selected leaders 
from the Parent Teacher organization, 
school trustees’ group and other lay 


organizations are being invited this 
year, 


The format of the conference pro- 
Vides three outstanding keynote speak- 
ers, following each of whom delegates, 
in small groups, discuss those aspects 
of good teachin g stressed by the 
speaker. The conference closes with an 
inspirational address. Delegates attend a 
Friday dinner and a Saturday luncheon. 


Demonstrates Good Practices 


A unique feature of the Conference 
on Good Teaching is a Friday evening 
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session devoted to the demonstration of 
selected good teaching practices. In 
preparation for this demonstration, a 
committee working through the South- 
ern Section research office asks local 
districts to report unusual or especially- 
effective teaching techniques or devices. 
These are screened by the committee, 
which makes a tentative selection of 
those to be demonstrated. Final selec- 
tion is made only after discussion with 
representatives of the local districts. 


Printed Digest 


Good teaching practices which are 
reported to the committee but which 
are insufficiently visual to make good 
demonstrations are screened to avoid 
duplication and a representative group 
are described in a printed digest of the 
conference. Each delegate gets one 
copy of this digest, and extra copies 
are sold. Keynote talks and group dis- 
cussions are summarized and “quotable 
quotes” from delegates are included in 
the digest. 


Charles C. Herbst, vice-president of 
the Southern Section, is chairman of 
the committee for the 1953 conference. 


LA HONDA, tiny mountain town in 
the redwoods of San Mateo county, 
hasn’t had a new school since 1872. Its 
500 citizens will dedicate the new 
$150,000 elementary school January 10. 





BIG GAINS in CTA-NEA member- 
ship for 1953 have been reported in 
many areas of the state, but sign-up is 
lagging badly in others. Followup on 
the fall drive will be wound up this 
month, with many local associations 
reporting their all-time membership 
records will be broken. Presidents and 
secretaries report ready acceptance of 
the unified dues plan in which a single 
remittance takes care of local, state, and 
national professional affiliations. 


STICK TO THE 3 R’S. Here’s why 
some people would like teachers to 
stick to the Three R’s—and teach little 
else. 


The “explanation” comes from the 
McCormick newspaper, the Washing- 
ton Times Herald: 


“The teachers can't go too far off 
the track of common sense teaching 
mathematics, for there the logic of fact 
is iron-bound for both master and pupil 
alike, for all practical purposes. Two 
and two make four and that is that, 
relativity or no. 

“In languages, the rule holds pretty 
much the same. The way the French 
say ‘cat’ is the way they say it, and all 
a teacher can do is explain the fact and 
see that the pupil gets it through his 
head. 

“But from there, the takeoff is 
abrupt and dizzy. In economics, his- 
tory, sociology, geography and asso- 
ciated subjects, individual teachers have 
wide open opportunities to grind their 
private axes. And everybody knows 


they do. All you have to do, for proof, 
is read the books they write and listen 
to what they say in class and out.” 


[S>(SNoN 


O.K., Mr. Tuttle, but next time you’ve got to promise to last out the second inning. 
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Gifted Children Studies Conducted Parents Are 


TA has 319 chapters and California 

Scholarship Federation has 428 
chapters. These 319 represent sec- 
ondary and elementary schools, while 
CSF’s 428 represent accredited high 
schools only. 


CSF is made up of the top ability 
people in our high schools. The local 
chapter advisers of these boys and girls 
and the state board of directors are the 
teachers who are doing an extra share 
to encourage these superior young peo- 
ple to become the teachers of California 
schools. CSF and California Student 
Teachers Association are cooperating in 
the project. CSF is also stressing more 
consideration and special training for 
the gifted children in our high schools. 


RUTH M. HUGHES 
State CSF Secretary 


Mrs. Ruth M. Hughes of Del Norte 
Union High School, Crescent City, is 
the recently elected State Secretary of 
CSF. She has been a very active worker 
in Northern Region for a number of 
years. 


Another prominent member of the 
directory is George R. Tracy, past state 
president from Long Beach. Mr. Tracy, 
who is this year on leave and is teach- 
ing in Istanbul, Turkey, will return 
next year to California and to CSF 
activities. In a recent letter Mr. Tracy 
writes: 


“The Turkish people are very eager to 
learn English and many make sacrifices to 
enter their daughters here (an American 
academy in Istanbul). The curriculum is 
difficult and the standards high, and many 
years of hard work lie ahead of them— 
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three years in the Orta or middle school, 
and four years in the Lise. By then they 
have covered the equivalent of two years in 
college. Before graduating all girls must 


GEORGE R. TRACY 
Past State President, CSF 


take such subjects as chemistry, physics, 
trigonometry and college mathematics. 


If they fail in one subject, they are per- 
mitted to repeat the whole year’s work; if 
they fail in two, they are out. 


Besides passing the final examinations set 
by the school, they must satisfy an exacting 
board of Turkish examiners who come to 
the school and give oral and written exami- 
nations. Finally, to enter the University 
the Turkish youth must not only graduate 
from the Lise but also must pass the en- 
trance examinations set by the University. 


I feel more and more that we must rear- 
range our American high schools to chal- 
lenge the better students. As it is now, 
the non-academic pupil sets the standard, 
with the result that our best get by with 
little effort and little training in rigorous 
scholarship. I think most administrators 
are becoming convinced of this and will 
soon begin to see results.” 


Regional CSF conventions are being 
arranged for April and May in Pasa- 
dena, Gilroy, and Stockton. 


Gordon E. Ferrin, Chico High School, 
is the 1953 Seymour Awards Committee 
chairman. All CSF chapters are being 
advised to get their contest entrants’ 
applications ready. To be the CSF 
awards winner is the highest scholastic 
honor to be conferred in California 
annually. 


VIP 


Parents are Very Important People, 
Do they get the Red Carpet or th 
Ho-Hum treatment when they come ty 
your school? Or do they come? 

Thus queries the National Schog| 
Public Relations Association in a recent 
issue of It Starts in the Classroom Neys. 
letter, its monthly roundup of good 
public relations techniques and jdeg 
developed by individual classroom 
teachers around the country. 

A welcome-neighbor letter of infor. 
mation goes from the faculty to each 
new family in the district right after 
one of its members enrolls in school, 


Kindergarteners’ parents spend an 
evening hour modeling clay, painting, 
block - building, listening to stories 
This “copy-catting” of their youngsters 
school day gives parents a_ tangible 
starting point for discussion with the 
teacher on worth of such activities. 

A parent at PTA meeting claimed 
“the schools no longer teach children 
discipline.” The faculty, looking its PR 
problem straight in the eye. stepped wp 
efforts during the next month to get 
more parents to visit. Each parent, 
after his visit, was asked: “How do you 
think the behavior of children in ow 
classrooms compares with your behavior 
in school a generation ago?” Sample 
replies: “They're much better-behaved 
than we were. Even first-graders cal 
work independently while the teachet 
works with another group.” “Chie 
difference is that more things are going 
on at once. The teacher is more of a! 
executive, less of a policeman.” Thes 
and similar comments were reported t) | 
the next PTA meeting, and later in the 
local newspaper. 

Concludes NSPRA: the faculty hal 
faced criticism constructively, and in® 
doing, reaped big PR dividends. 
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CTA Members: 
We may save 35% 


on car insurance 


in the CTA Plan! 


—Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 
California Teachers Association and 
Asst. Supt. Oakland Public Schools 


The only statewide automobile insurance plan en- 
dorsed by the California Teachers Association is the 
CTA Plan, for the following important reasons: 


CTA APPROVED 


The CTA Automobile Insurance Plan 
was developed by the CTA Insurance Com- 
mittee, recommended by the State CTA 
Board of Directors, and approved by the 
State Council of Education. It is under- 
written by the California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, one of the nation’s 
strongest automobile insurance companies. 


CTA CONTROLLED 


The State CTA has a representative on 
the California Casualty Advisory Board. 
This Board determines operating policies 
at top management level. Its other mem- 
bers are leading executives of major Cali- 
fornia corporations. 


NON-ASSESSABLE 


In any insurance the most vital con- 
sideration is the underwriter’s ability to 
pay all claims. California Casualty is a 39- 
year-old company with resources of nearly 
$10,000,000. Its qualifying surplus is over 
20 times the amount required by law for 
issuance of non-assessable policies. Policy- 
holders in the CTA Plan have no assess- 
ment liability. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


The underwriter maintains complete 
service offices in San Francisco ard Los An- 
geles and local claims offices in 20 Cali- 
fornia cities. Claims service is available 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
To obtain claims service you merely phone 
or wire collect to the nearest claims office 
of California Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 


For TOWING and ROADSIDE SERVICE 
you call any nearby garage, pay for work 
done, and send receipted bill to California 
Casualty. Reimbursement up to the limit 
you specify in your policy is mailed within 
ten days. 


35% SAVINGS 


We save you two ways. Our first saving is 
the 15 per cent initial special teachers dis- 
count on standard rates for major coverages 
(the first time, to our knowledge, that 
teachers as a group have been recognized 
as preferred risks). Our second saving is 
the prebable refund at the end of each 
policy year, which is based upon the actual 
loss experience of the CTA group as a 
whole. We receive this second saving 





whether or not we have accidents during 
the year. Last year our combined first and 
second savings totaled about 35 per cent of 
the standard or “Board” rates charged by 
most insurance companies. 


One reason we save so much in the CTA 
Plan is that no commissions are paid to 
local agents or brokers. This money goes 
entirely to our CTA Plan members in- 
stead! Not one penny is retained by our 
State CTA. 


Savings should average over $30 a year 
for the nearly 10,000 CTA members through- 
out the State who have already enrolled in 
this low-cost automobile insurance plan! 
Where else can we invest $12 and get a 
probable $30 return? 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


No matter when your present insurance 
expires, fill in the coupon completely and 
return it at once to either of our main CTA 
Plan offices. Within 2 months before the 
expiration of your policy we will mail you 
suggested plans with exact costs covering 
your particular car at that time. 


po------- - - - - - - 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AUT@MOBILE INSURANCE PLAN © 22 Battery Street, Sen Francisco 2, or 417 Seeth Hill Street, Les Angeles 13 C153 





{ 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me | 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request 
does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 
Date of CTA School ) 
Bo) a rcsceienionsninersiinintinatiseniecsl ae Birth... a i assicssscisnisencdtciiiei 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's ) 
( ia hniat etoile Staaiainiatadiesh aaaeemield id Birth... sere cin iciceiiaiiestuisiaie 
Address 
| ies MEI RCO 5 La IE hak a al 8 a) Sel Oh Zone... ) 
Date Present Date Car Was Company Now 
Policy Expires... PN icicsinieiiiciitiicsisiiias a isc ID ac crtisiencscmiaiiaes } 
| Car Model Body ‘ 
Year... Make ennai <2 28h a ak NN 22g co Se vb od A Cyls........ ) 
( (Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 
PU Od) os Sata elite Is Car Fully Paid For? Yes.......... No ) 
( If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
UTI: in cipsleatinadilasanaeeal Me a ciciciiteiitnsisesccacnscatsinaii ) 
( Collision Losses Other 
at ls i Zete............. oe Fee Yo $s, I ices 
( (if none, write “NONE’’) } 
Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 
| WN Dsiiscsi<xsssscosssssascansiissudaessibeel ges Mecsarsnaimensaamaieialaanail MI 25S case Sain Ei GON ' 
L Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group 
_~ =—w = =—=s_ —— 7 — — —_ — id ese =— —_ =—7 = =—_ —[=T = — ee — —7 — — ane eee RN 
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EOL UULUL 


aA 


Ree Ue A 
Bae / SCHEDULE 


THE WORLD’S MUSIC 
IN AMERICA 


Designed to show some of the 
Old World’s musfeal and cul- 
tural influences on our everyday 
American way of life. Ideal 
background for correlated 
study. Now in its 25th year, the 
Standard Schjol Broadcast is 
heard regularly by more than a 
million children. 


Week of... 

January 19— Finland and 
Denmark 

January 26- —Music and 
Legend in America 

February 2— Russia 

February 9—Poland and 
Rumania 

February 16— Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary 

February 23— Folk-Dances 
in America 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL — FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, California. 


EVE ee ee yh 


OF CALIFORNIA 


California Education 


Press Growing Fast 


With the recent employment of Dr. 
Charles J. (“Jack”) Falk of Occidental 
College, former assistant to the super- 
intendent and director of publications 
and curriculum production of the San 
Diego city schools, as editor on a part- 
time basis, the California Education 
Press, CTA Southern Section printing 
establishment, took another forward 
step. 

Established in 1949, the California 
Education Press has grown and pros- 


pered and has filled a need in the edu- 
cational printing field. 

The purpose of the Press is to take 
care of the increasing demand for print- 
ing of Southern Section publications 
and other printed material, to make 
service available to local teachers’ asso- 





ciations and other sections of the CT, 
and to the state organization near cog, 
and to serve school districts and ind. 
vidual teachers economically. 

Located at 2106 Washington Boule. 
vard in Los Angeles, the Press, which 
originally occupied only part of a build. 
ing, is now bursting at the seams of the 
entire building. In less than four years 
the establishment has grown to a busi. 
ness of more than $100,000 a year, 
with assets of over $51,000. It is , 
union press. 


Plan your 
summer trip 


SEE MORE ON YOUR WAY VIA 


Can | 


It’s the most spectacular way to cross 
the continent. You sail Puget Sound 
from Seattle to Victoria and Vancou- 
ver. Then enjoy 600 miles of majes- 
tic Canadian mountain scenery. Stop 
over at Lake Louise and Banff. Motor 
to the glittering Columbia Icefield. 
Visit Montreal, world’s second larg- 
est French city. Low round trip fares 
to Chicago, New York, Toronto, 
Montreal. Go Canadian Pacific, retum 
any U.S. railroad. Information from 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, 
185 Post Street, San Francisco 8, 
DOuglas 2-0134. 


THE BANFF ROUTE EAST 
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Bruner Case 


CTA Defense of 
Teacher Under Way 


James “Jimmie” Tarantino is off the 
air! 

Following immediately CTA Attor- 
ney Gardiner Johnson’s effort to estab- 
lsh that Tarantino’s income is linked 
with underworld activities—an effort 
made during the taking of pre-trial 
depositions December 12—Station KYA 
gave the required 14-day notice that 
the self-styled “dynamic California Re- 
porter’s” program would be cancelled. 

In his swan song Sunday, December 
91, Tarantino said he was not permitted 
to reveal why his program was can- 
celled, but that he would give an 
explanation “in the press within a few 
days.” 

Miss Fern Bruner’s CTA-supported 
suit against Tarantino and Station KYA 
was due to go to trial December 29. 
This will determine whether commen- 
tators, radio stations and others can 
avoid responsibility for unfounded and 
imesponsible communist charges made 
against teachers. 

Questions regarding asserted under- 
world connections cause the voluble 
Tarantino to stomp out of the court- 
room, halting the taking of depositions 
in early December. The CTA is con- 
tinuing to press the case. 





DRIVER SURVEY 
DEMONSTRATES NEED 


A good look at driver education in 
California high schools is provided in a 
survey by John S. Urlaub, Berkeley 
High School teacher of driver edu- 
cation. 


Here are high points of 167 replies, 
a balanced sample of nearly half the 
high schools in the state: 


(1) Most schools have a qualified 
teacher, but one-sixth (mostly 
smaller schools) do not; (2) Only 
one-third of the schools offer driver 
education as a separate course; 
(3) In a fifth of the schools the 
course runs a full semester; in half, 
six weeks; in another fifth, less 
than 10 hours; (4) Although the 
course has to be scheduled in the 
9th or 10th grade if most students 
are to be reached before they at- 
tain driving age of 16, one-fourth 
the schools offer it in the 11th or 
12th grade. 


CTA Journal, January 1953 


WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 
“J e Chili of _ sihlieiebiliaas Scotia ° 


in the special School Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as 
published in the special School Edition on September 1, 1952, 
were received with immediate and popular acclaim in schools 
the country over. A total of fifty volumes will be available in 
the School Edition for shipment by February 1, as follows: 


ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
*ALECK HAMILTON 

*ALECK BELL 
*AMELIA EARHART 
*ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 


BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


*BUFFALO BILL 
*CLARA BARTON 
*DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID FARRAGUT 
DAVY CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 
*GEORGE CARVER 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 

JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 

*JANE ADDAMS 

*JOHN PAUL JONES 

JULIETTE LOW 

*KIT CARSON 

*LOU GEHRIG 

*LOUISA ALCOTT 

LUCRETIA MOTT 

*LUTHER BURBANK 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

MARY MAPES DODGE 

MERIWETHER LEWIS BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 


*MYLES STANDISH WILBUR AND ORVILLE 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY WRIGHT 


*PAUL REVERE 
PETER STUYVESANT 
*POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 
SAM HOUSTON 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
*TOM EDISON 

TOM JEFFERSON 

U. S. GRANT 
WILLIAM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
*WOODROW WILSON 
*YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALL 


For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered 


the first twenty volumes, their titles are indicated by an asterisk. 
The School Edition program will be expanded gradually to in- 
clude all Childhood titles now published or announced in the 
Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes 
from year to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 

* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 

* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
* “T ow-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 

* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 


Areas of “ex erience” livin 5 social studies Americanization, 
? 
etc. 


* For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 


* Per volume — List Price, $1.48, subject to regular school 
discount. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School 
Edition. Feel free to request descriptive literature and order 
blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 





MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


A NEW World History! 


By HABBERTON and ROTH 


Prepared by qualified historians, 
actively engaged in teaching. 





Highly Interesting and Teachable 
Controlled Vocabulary and Concepts 
@ Emphasis from 1500 to the Present 


Helps Students See the Relationship Between World 
Events and Life in the United States Today. 


2121 STAUNTON COURT 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


MONTERREY TEC 
Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 


July 11 to August 22, 1953 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Sociology, Government and 
Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 

Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops. 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION 
SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 


Write for full information: 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela 


de Verano 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 
Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 
*“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 


The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any grade. 
One game 90 cents. Two or more games 85 
cents each, postpaid. 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad ceverage by mailing the 


following to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California, or CTA 
(Southern Section) , 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Residence Address 
Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for 1 year 














’'D DO IT AGAIN 
(Continued from Page 15) 


prominent in the future affairs of the 
world? 


And so it happened that by Boing 
three thousand miles from home | 
found my deep and abiding interest jy 
my California and the great West. Fo, 
this I am glad. 


If choosing again I would seleg 
studies in the realm of the social 
sciences. History, beginning with the 
stone-axe; economics, dealing with man 
in relation to wealth; politics, offering 
men the organization we call the state 
for living the good life; sociology, 
envisioning individuals and groups mv. 
tually acting and interacting in human 
society; ethics, with its inescapable 
moral sanctions and imperatives—these 
great subjects present a supreme appeal, 
but not without the undergirding of 
fundamental philosophic concepts, nor 
yet in the absence of the conserving, 
sustaining, and sanctifying leaven of 
religion. Contemplating the scene that 
presented itself in the long ago, I affirm 
with gratitude, I'd do it again! 


Year after year I have witnessed in 
the springtime the parade of hopeful 
young graduates at Commencement 
time—and the scene has never failed 
to impress. Each succeeding autumn 
I have looked into expectant faces of 
eager youth trooping off to college—it 
would be great just to be a freshman 
again! 


At the age of seventy-seven, still in 
the enjoyment of excellent health and 
reasonable vigor, I retired from active 
work, becoming Dean Emeritus of the 
Graduate School, University of South- 
ern California, the University which | 
had actively served thirty-seven years. 


But within two years I was persuaded | 


to accept an invitation to associate 
myself with my Alma Mater (College 
of the Pacific, with which Napa College 
was merged in 1896), as Director of 
the California History Foundation. My 
deep interest in the history of my 
native state had been sustained since 
my student days in Baltimore. 


Now I have completed five years it 
this congenial work and am still active; 
which brings me to report that if under 
similar circumstances I were privileged 
to make the decision again, I would 
again decide to continue work in cot 
genial fields after retirement from my 
regular position. It is wholesomely 
stimulating and gratifying, at the same 
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time it is personally satisfying to feel 
and to receive assurance that I could 
still make a worthy contribution. With 
all sincerity I can say, I'd do it again. 

All my life I have been led by the 
still small voice within, to seek the 
Christian way. Ideals to me have been 
the soul of life itself. Steadfast adher- 
ence to the best lights afforded by firm 
moral principles, undergirded by a 
dynamic faith, have saved me from 
dubious pressures from without and 
imer conflicts, enabling me thus to 
address myself to the work at hand 
without reservation, with quietness of 
soul. 

Mistakes have been made—any as- 
sumption to the contrary would be less 
than candid and would bear the taint 
of arrogance. On the credit side of the 
account, with length of days and treas- 
ured memories as my guides, rich in 
psychic income and faithful friends, I 
now happily affirm my belief that the 
major decisions I have reported were 
not mistakes but have proved their 
wisdom. 

Confronted with the questions as 
they have arisen, I have sought divine 
guidance and have striven for decisions 
in harmony with righteous principles 
and Christian teachings. If I could be 
made a youth again I could do no bet- 
ter than to seek the true way and enter 
into the joys of a friendly universe. 


BUNDLE DAY SUCCESS 

The Bundle Day clothing crusade in 
California, which will continue in some 
areas through February and March, 
will produce at least a quarter million 
pounds of surplus clothing for shipment 
overseas and to the southern states, 
according to Dr. John R. Voris, state 
director of the Save the Children 
Federation. 

Bundles contain clothing and cast-off 
shoes contributed by school children 
and are shipped by the federation to 
needy areas. Children in Korea, Greece, 
and some of our own southern states 
are aided. 





ACTION, the monthly Field Service 
department news sheet edited by Harry 
Fosdick, is growing in popularity. 
Originally mailed to local association 
leaders, it is now printed and mailed 
by CTA office to all members in Bay 
and Central Coast sections as well as to 
all association presidents in the state. A 
terse summary of association activities, 
it aids members to maintain contact 
with teacher welfare and professional 
interests. 
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A NEW 3-Step Program for Teaching English 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzherg - Guild- Hook - Stevens 


THIS new series presents a different plan of teaching 
English. It is based on three steps: (1) getting the 
facts — which helps the student discover the essen- 
tial principles of English and why they are important; 
(2) using the facts — which provides exercises illus- 
trating the principles and fixing them in the student’s 
mind; and (3) testing your mastery of the facts — 
which supplies testing exercises. 


The series trains thoroughly in speaking, writing, 
reading and listening, correct grammar and usage. 
Books for Grades 7-9 now ready; those for 10-12 will 


follow. Workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 389 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 3 





Griggs Skyliner seating is the finest 
in movable classroom seating. The 
popular Chair Desk, right, is of the 
most modern design and has been 
carefully engineered and built to 
provide maximum comfort and to 
encourage correct posture. 


The Skyliner Chair Desks answer 


the need for movable, functional 
seating at an economical price. 


feats 





Griggs provides the answer with the 
Skyliner Straight Chairs for grouping 
and regular use with tables. They are 
built in four sizes and come in a variety of 
colors to harmonize with every classroom. 


Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on Griggs Classroom Seating! 


THE WELCH COMPANY 


1000 West Washington Boulevard 





Los Angeles 15, California 








BUSINESS TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 14) 


In the business skills such as short- 
hand, typewriting and business ma- 
chines, the time required for training 
is being reduced as a result of improved 
teaching techniques and textbooks. In 
other fields of business education the 
instructional materials are being revised 
constantly to keep pace with the chang- 
ing procedures, requirements, stand- 
ards, and conditions of employment. 


Three-phase Program 


Even with these improvements busi- 





FLY UNITED TO 


HAWAI 





ness educators are aware that much 
remains to be done. The student should 
be equipped adequately with the (1) 
work skills, (2) work habits, and (3) 
personality traits that will enable hin 
to do his job satisfactorily and to be a 
good team worker. It is generally 
agreed by businessmen that business- 
trained students meet the skill require- 
ments for employment. There is not 
the same accord when work habits and 
personality traits are considered. 


During his school career, the student 
should identify and understand the 
importance of such work habits as: 








Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $302.40 round trip from California. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 
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You relax in the luxurious comfort of one of United’s Mainliner 
Stratocruiser flights from San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious 
meals and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” 
at no extra cost. 


HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 


office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


Los Angeles: Sixth and Olive Sts. Phone MAdison 6-6311. San Francisco: 400 Post St. 
Phone YUkon 6-0818. Or see an authorized travel agent. 





accuracy, dependability, neatness, alert. 
ness, judgment, persistence, respect for 
business confidences, orderliness, hon. 
esty, thoroughness, industry and job 
application, loyalty, initiative, pune. 
tuality, and memory. 


The student should be encourage 
to plan a program of self-improvemen 
in the acquisition of ~ssential traits anq 
habits. At the same time he should be 
encouraged to establish these habit and 
trait patterns so completely that they 
will carry over into employment, 


The third requisite of adequate train. 
ing for a business occupation includes 
personality traits. These are the per. 
sonal factors that help the _ busines 
employee to be well regarded by his 
fellows and in his contacts with other 
business firms. Included in the list of 
desirable personality traits are: cheer. 
fulness, willingness to assume respons: 
bility, cooperativeness and teamwork, 
tact and diplomacy, courtesy, spirit of 
fair play, enthusiasm, sense of humor, 
friendliness, receptiveness, and pleasing 
appearance. 


Enrollments in California 


Every three years a census of enroll. 
ments in business subjects in the public 
secondary schools of California is taken 
by the California State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion. The most recent count, made in 
April, 1951, revealed a total of 239,462 
enrollments, which represents a 21 per 
cent increase over the 1948 figure and 
a 50 per cent increase over 1945, 
These data covered more than 96 per 
cent of the public secondary schools of 
California. 


In 1951, more than 100,000 enroll- 
ments in courses in typewriting were 
reported. This far outnumbers those in 
the other business subjects. A similar 
situation was noted in the two previous 
surveys. The second largest subject 
group, in terms of enrollments, was the 
bookkeeping-accounting group, which 
had a total registration of nearly 30,00 
for the school year 1950-51. In third 
place was the shorthand group, with 
enrollments of over 21,000 students. 


Lyons Takes Post 


William J. Lyons, former director of per 
sonnel, has been appointed secretary to the 
board of education and assistant to the sv’ 
perintendent of San Diego city schools. He 
succeeds Dr. Charles J. Falk, who resigned 
last spring to become professor of education 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


CTA Journal, January 1983 
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TEN THOUSAND TEACHERS CAN'T BE WRONG 


Howard Nordstrom, Fresno 


Chairman of the CTA Insurance Committee 


On or shortly after January 1, 1953, 
ten thousand California teachers will be 
enrolled in the CTA Automobile Insur- 
ance Plan. This means than five thou- 
sand teachers per year have enrolled 
since the plan was officially adopted by 
the State Council of Education in De- 
cember 1950. 


How the Plan Works 

The CTA Automobile Insurance Plan 
is based on the established fact that 
teachers are better-than-average driv- 
ers, and consequently should not be 
expected to pay for the careless driving 
of other groups. A preliminary survey 
furnished undeniable evidence that 
most teachers are good drivers. It was 
thus possible to grant an initial 15 per 
cent discount, or deviation, from stand- 
ard automobile insurance rates. Separate 
records are kept by the company (Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange) 
of the loss ratio under the CTA Plan. 
At the end of the policy year a dividend 
is credited to CTA members based on 
our own loss ratio. As the volume of 
CTA business increases, the loss ratio 
tends also to improve. The dividend 
for the first quarter of the current year 
will be 25 per cent. It is expected that 
the loss ratio will decrease as time goes 
on and that dividends of 30 per cent or 
better will be paid. It was anticipated 
that the CTA Plan would save members 
up to 40 per cent of their automobile 
insurance costs, and that time is rapidly 
approaching. 


CTA Blue Cross Health Plan 
Shows Rapid Growth 

The Insurance Committee is pleased 
to report that the CTA Blue Cross 
Health Plan has met with wide and 
enthusiastic acceptance by local and 
county teacher and administrative 
groups. Although it has been in exist- 
ence less than two years, the Health 
Plan has enrolled approximately 20,000 
persons as of December 31, 1952. The 
Plan provides liberal hospital, medical, 
and surgical benefits for those enrolled. 
Hospital and surgical benefits are avail- 
able also for dependents. The Insur- 
ance Committee feels that the CTA 
Blue Cross Health Plan is a good one 
in that it provides coverage for most of 
the costs of health needs. The CTA 
Blue Cross Health Plan is available to 
CTA chapters and their members. 


CTA Journal, January 1953 


Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Insurance Now Available 

A survey conducted by the Insurance 
Committee early in 1952 revealed, 
among other things, that there was an 
expressed desire that CTA add to its 
insurance program a comprehensive 
personal liability coverage for teachers. 
On-the-job liability insurance at low 


cost has been available for the past 
several years through the Southern 
Section CTA and Bay Section CTA 
offices. The new State CTA sponsored 
comprehensive liability insurance covers 
both on-the-job and off-the-job risks— 
a 24 hour per day coverage. The new 
policy is underwritten by the California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange and is 
available only as a rider to the CTA 
Automobile Insurance Plan. 





NETS CET 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 





Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 


to be very popular with teachers | 


because it actually helps them 
with their job. 


The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested— Booklet, ways rou 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9x 614"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, I91t 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
1953 SUMMER SESSIONS 


California Certification 


Varied courses in teacher training are sched- 
uled—many of them applicable to California 


certification requirements. 


Distinguished Staff 


Visiting scholars and regular members of the 
Nevada staff will conduct a varied program. 


Recreation 


The University, in the resort city of Reno, 
is in the center of one of America's famous 
desert and mountain recreational areas. 


For further information and catalogues write 


Director ef Summer Sessions 


Two 
Five-Week 


Sessions 


June 13 
to 


July 17 


July 18 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA vi 


RENO, NEVADA 


EUROPE vince cor 


OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


S$1T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people + MEXICO: Summer session* « 
JAPAN: Study aa io via A. P. L. 
EUROPE: Music festiva a 
tour* « SO. AMER.: Study saan tae 
Cruise Tour* via Moore- STUDY TOUR 
McCormack Lines + ALAS: |" Gi:1, 17-25, 
KAN tours. *College credit chaperoned. 


given. 
1) ~* 





S.T.0.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. « Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Write er See Your Travel Agent 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and Preserved Biological 

Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 

Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, eres, BIOLOGY 
and ‘GENERAL § ENCE 


Orders and inquiries given a attention. 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample factory 
and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 





PEAS 


” Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


L NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 
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3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT 
COMPLETE ALPHABETS 


5 COLORS 5 ALPHABETS 


97c plus tex 
Enclose $1.00 to 


Auburn Pin-Up Letters 
1200 Fremont Street 


Seaside California 
Saves teachers heurs of cutting 


Ro Tene 


NATIONALLY. FAMOUS 
EVERYDAY CARDS 
The ideal way to raise funds for school group 
activities. SUNSHINE Exclusive Everyday Cards 
sell on sight! No experience needed! No Invest- 
ment! Write today for samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. ST-1 Springfield 1, Mass. 


“See'N'Say” word game No.1 


For children just learning to read. Designed 
to clinch the pre-primer sight vocabulary. 
Beautifully illustrated in color $1.95 prepaid. 


School discount on 12 or more games—20%. 
For single game, please send check. 


VANCE R. LEE =ucarionat 


1701 Broeklyn Ave. San Jose, Calif. 


ADVENTURE 


Europe + Lotin Americe sWest > Orient *Areund World — 
; 60 days Evrepe from $475 (inc!. steamer) 
























Remerkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
and educetion-seeking travelers. 
Yeur Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
DO 2-5279 
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EXCHANGE POSITION WANTED 


Near New York City, accredited suburban 
high school. Married teacher and family wish 
to exchange Social studies position and home 
for 1953-1954. John H. Dilson, Summit High 
School, Summit, New Jersey. 


Student Welfare 
Is Program of 
Parent-Teacher 


7 “every-day” work of the Cali. 
fornia Congress, carried out through 
its local associations, is student welfare, 
Probably no other organization does s9 
much in every field of welfare, with 59 
much know-how gained through years 
of experience. It is the prime responsi- 
bility of PTA to encourage maximum 
participation for the child in all phases 
of his life, by filling in areas which for 
one reason or another (financial, home 
situation, etc.) a lack can affect his 
adjustment to life. 

PTA does not attempt to assume the 
responsibilities of any other organiza. 
tion, but encourages its members to 
learn of services existing under federal, 
state, county and city agencies, and to 
know what services are available by 
local service clubs and volunteer groups. 
With these we encourage cooperation 
and have contributed much in volun- 
teer service, in programs sponsored by 
Red Cross, Community Chest, tubercu- 
losis mobile units, infantile paralysis, 
all youth organizations. 

In 1951-52 Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions expended nearly $300,000 on wel- 
fare service. We do not have space to 
detail the varied kinds of service ren- 
dered through student welfare channels, 
but wish to mention those most com- 
monly reported. 


Hot lunch and milk program—PTA 
has always been concerned that all 
children have an adequate lunch at 
noon, and this program provides many 
lunches for children unable to buy 
them, or milk to supplement the lunch 
they have. PTAs and Councils in 
metropolitan areas also pay for home- 
delivered milk. Just for a child to have 
a lunch is not sufficient, and PTAs are 
constantly concerned about the lunch 
content and cost. Many more children 
will need help because their parents 
cannot afford extra pennies for recent 
cost increases. 


Clothes Closet: this is a plan in which 
used clothing is collected, renewed and 
offered either free or at nominal charge. 
In some areas PTA groups meet to 
gether and make clothes. All work is 
carried out by PTA, including volur 
teers to staff the “Clothing Room.” Ia 
one of our largest districts, in 1951-52, 
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Now you, too, can start SQUARE DANCING in 
your school. | 
ho don’t know the first thing about 

a aene can use this set of 14 records 
which begins with the basic instructions for all 
square dances, works through details of each 
dance, and winds up with ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
and CALLS. A full year’s work. 

by a TEACHER .. . are being used by 
ee gon etc., in 45 states, Canada and 
Alaska. They have received national recognition. 
This is the set of records that was demonstrated 
at Stanford University during the summer quarter. 
This is an example of what users think of the 
records: 

“Your records are excellent. My group 
learned the first dance during only one 
physical education period and LOVED 
doing it” . . . Patricia Murphy, Princi- 
pal, Canal School, Gustine, Calif. 

Shipped postpaid and insured. $12.50 per album 
(2 albums, 7 twelve-inch records each. 78 rpm). 





ERVIN NEPHEW 
2163 Mills Avenue Menlo Park, California 


ORDER BOOK 


for 


General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has been issued by 
Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 


Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles @ Sania Clara ® San Francisce 3 
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were distributed; in one of the smaller, 
14,000. Shoes are another major item, 
especially as used shoes are not as easily 
distributed as used clothing, and new 
ones are expensive. In 10th District 
(L.A.) last year, the local PTAs pur- 
chased 225 pairs of new shoes. 

Health needs: in this category we 
find PTAs financing glasses, dental 
work, hearing aids, tonsillectomies, 
learning of Braille, crutches, tooth- 
brushes, vitamins, even haircuts and 
kleenex! 

Student aid: this program is used 
more in junior and senior high schools, 
with the idea of giving a student tem- 
porary assistance from a fund — often 
a revolving fund—administered by 
selected faculty members and Parent- 
Teacher people. It is accessible to any 
student for a purpose approved by the 
committee. This committee may also 
be asked to find part-time work. 

One Association reported purchase 
of art materials for ill child; another, 
help for a class of blind children. To 
finance this multitudinous welfare 
means hard work, since little is budg- 
eted. PTAs must have cake and food 
sales, carnivals, paper drives, and rum- 
mage sales. 

Student welfare is the least publicized 
work of our Congress, the most taken- 
for-granted. It is the accumulation of 
deeds done day after day by PTAs to 
improve the welfare of all students. It 
is, indeed, the every-day life of the 


California Congress. 


Mrs. J. E. Manley 
Student Welfare Chairman 


SEVEN MORE CHARTERS 

Local associations continue to qualify 
for CTA charters. The following have 
been granted during November and 
December: 
313 Sylvan District Teachers Associa- 
tion, Citrus Heights, Sacramento 
County. 
Bloomfield Elementary School 
District Employees Organization, 
Artesia, Los Angeles County. 
Coronado Teachers Association, 
Coronado, San Diego County. 
Costa Mesa Teachers Association, 
Costa Mesa, Orange County. 
Little Lake Teachers Association, 
Santa Fe Springs, Los Angeles 
County. 
Elementary Teachers Association 
of Clovis Union High School Dis- 
trict, Clovis, Fresno County. 
Delta Teachers Association, Sac- 
ramento County. 
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By Popular Demand! 
THE HAAS-WELTY TOURS 


Again Offers 


ToEUROPE BY AIR 
*600 


THIS LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
INCLUDES TICKET AND TAXES 


FOR FLIGHT FROM 


OAKLAND or BURBANK 
to 


AMSTERDAM 
AND RETURN 
By Douglas Skymaster DC4 


Four conducted motor tours at attractive 
prices are offered for wide optional choice. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
AS YOU WISH! 


For information call or write— 


Dr. Paula Haas 2701 Durant Street 
Berkeley 


Howard O. Welty + 6024 Chabot Road 
Oakland 


TEACHERS 
by 10-WAY 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 


Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—famous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get all the 
facts about >. U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U. Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = 
407 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 






Se i 899 
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amaemeeNO AGENT WILL CALLseununnae 






















AN teachers selling encyclopedias 

or other books use grades as a 
weapon to force purchase by their 
pupils’ parents? 

Henry C. MacArthur, who operates 
the Capital News Service from Sacra- 
mento, says “yes.” 

In a column dealing with state em- 
ployees who compete with private 
industry by holding spare time employ- 
ment, MacArthur concluded with this 
paragraph: 
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No strings 
to these 
servicesee 








Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smity Go. 





41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. ye n 
nse 


Charles J. Ahern + B. W. 








Buy or Be Flunked? 


“This pattern is followed by many 
teachers in the state, many of whom 
are out selling books, encyclopedias, 
and other gimmicks to entice the par- 
ents of their students. Here, it can be 
a question of buy or see the grades of 
your children go down, although the 
teachers who sell these books wouldn’t 
admit this is their practice.” 

In discussing this paragraph, the 
State Ethics Commission pointed out 
that not only is such a coercive prac- 
tice unethical, but any effort by any 
teacher to sell books or other educa- 
tional materials to parents of their own 
pupils is a violation of the Code of 
Ethics for California Teachers. 

Point I-10 in the Application of 
Principles states that “To meet the 
responsibility to pupils, the teacher 
accepts no remuneration directly or 
indirectly for tutoring OR EQUIPPING 
members of his own classes.” 

Since this charge has been made, the 
Commission repeats its warning to any 
teachers who engage in such sales 
activities that parents of their own 
pupils should never be considered as 
prospects or potential clients. Even 
though a teacher who would exploit 
grades as a coercive device would be a 
rare exception, the Capital News Serv- 
ice column demonstrates the danger 
involved if any contact is made to sell 
to parents of the teacher-salesman’s 
classes. 


CSTA CHANGES NAME 


An important step was taken by the 
CSTA Executive Council at its Los 
Angeles meeting on December 5, when 
the Council gave approval to the 
presentation of an amendment to the 
by-laws, to change the name of the 
organization from California Student 
Teachers Association to Student Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. This by- 
law amendment will be voted on finally 
at the annual meeting in April. 

Committee reports were adopted, in- 
cluding material for a chapter hand- 
book on recruitment of new teacher 
trainees, and a chapter public relations 
handbook. 

Huber Smutz, Los Angeles State, 
vice-president, acted as presiding officer 
and assumes the presidency due to the 
resignation of Virginia Andrews, who 
gave up the position because of ill 
health. Edwin Jones was inducted as 
secretary, to replace Patricia Wynne. 


NEA PRESIDENT WILL 
VISIT CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Sarah Caldwell of Akron, Ohio, 
president of National Education Asso. 
ciation, will visit California January }) 
to 14. 

The speaking schedule of the charm. 
ing leader will be: 

Reception at Sacramento, 3 to 5 pm, 
January 11. 

Dinner at the Elks Club in Marys. 
ville, 7 p.m., January 12. 

Dinner at Bakersfield, 6:30 p.m., Jan. 
uary 13. 

Meeting at Hollywood high school, 
Los Angeles, 7:30 p.m., January 14, 

Reception at Long Beach, 3:30 pm, 
January 15. 










NOW, A COMPLET: 
SCIENCE PROGRAN 









SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 

























WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 






WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 3 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 
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TEACHER’S MANUALS 


* 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 
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FILMSTRIPS 
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Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 
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WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 
CATALOGUE, 1952-53, describes 84 free 
or low-cost booklets, charts, posters, and 
other audio-visuai aids available to junior 
and senior high schools on subjects includ- 
ing science, social studies, agriculture, home 


economics, industrial arts, photography, 
qudio-visual aids, lighting the school plant, 
home lighting, technical publications, and 
Westinghouse scholarships available to 
students and teachers. Copies may be ob- 
tained from School Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. 
Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH AT WORK Series, Course 1 
and 2, are for the 9th and 10th grades. 
Bach of the first 14 chapters of these books 
is divided into three parts: Writing Your 
Ideas, designed to set the student thinking 
and writing; Speaking Your Ideas, offers 
him socialized speech situations; Aids to 
Communication, a step-by-step study of 
grammar and usage. With this arrange- 
ment, the teacher may follow the method 
























New York 11 
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If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to ; 
love toread / 





of the book or teach composition by itself, 
speech by itself, or grammar by itself. The 
remaining six chapters of each book are 
devoted to dictionary study, usage, punc- 
tuation, reading comprehension, the library, 
and a handbook of grammar. By Bryant, 
Howe, Jenkins, and Munn; approximately 
525 pages each; illustrated; Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 5. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLAS- 
SICS. Four of the 18 titles in this series 
are Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (400 
pages, $2.25); Pinocchio (215 pages, 
$1.75); The Arabian Nights (335 pages, 
$1.75); Lorna Doone (500 pages, $2.25). 
Each volume in this series of world-famous 
stories that every boy and girl should know 
has eight or more color plates as well as 
drawings in the text by noted artists. A 
very attractive series published by J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd., London and E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


MAKING THE MOST OF SCHOOL 
AND LIFE is a ninth grade orientation 
and guidance text by Dr. Clark Robinson, 


formerly director of curriculum, San Mateo, ~ 


and district superintendent in San Carlos, 
California. This praiseworthy new text 
places on the student the responsibility for 
his own actions and then helps him to 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Atlanta 3 e 


Chicago 16 e 


Dallas 1 


exercise this responsibility intelligently in- 
stead of merely telling the student how to 
act. This approach builds, chapter by 
chapter, basic concepts around which the 
student can organize and direct his own 
program of self-improvement. Illustrated; 
490 pages; list price $2.92; The Macmillan 
Company, 350 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND 
SPEAKING, second edition, is a textbook 
for a ‘thoroughly practical high school 
course in composition and a _ reference 
manual of correct English usage. Outstand- 
ing features of this second edition are repro- 
ductions (letters, notes, outlines, etc.) so 
students actually see how written materials 
should look at various stages of completion; 
numerous continuity exercises (short stories, 
themes, letters, mostly the work of students) 
of lively interest and of value in indirect 
learning; conspicuous boldface type for 
topics and an easy-to-follow number system 
which facilitates quick reference. By Wool- 
ley, Scott, Tressler; $2.40; D. C. Heath 
and Company, 182 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS AT 
WORK, by Ewing and Hart, will help 
solve your teaching problems because it is 
practical, complete, simple in language and 
amply illustrated. The text covers practical 


e San Francisco 5 


Tou en... 


for the asking 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out coupon completely and 
without address abbreviation. Indicate 
clearly if the address you give is that of 
your home rather than your school. For 
quicker action, write directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


38a. How Can Schools Teach Better Eat- 
ing Habits? This is a reprint of a 4-color 
5-page description of the General Mills nu- 
trition education services program enclosed 
in a stiff backed cover. (Gereral Mills, Inc.) 


40a. Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails for 
1953. Schedule itinerary and rates for tours 
in North and South America. Europe and 
around the World. (Sita) 


44a. 1953 Garden Spot Guide and Alma- 
mack, plus 1953 catalog of unusual pre- 
miums selling seeds. Earn premiums or cash 
for class activities. (Lancaster County Seed 
Company) 


45a. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries and details of 7 Hawaiian vaca- 
tions, lasting from 10 to 23 days, to help 
you with vacation planning. For educators 
only. (United Air Lines) 


46a. Free Aviation Teaching Aids is a 
descriptive folder that outlines classroom 
materials that are available without charge 
from United Air Lines. 


47a. Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. Complete de- 
tails for raising class funds through group 
sales of Sunshine Greeting Cards. Includes 
samples on approval. (Sunshine Art Stu- 
dios) 


2a. The Cast for the “Ten-Twenty” 
shows the advantages of the new desk with 
the level, 10° and 20° top positions. The 
booklet also includes a quick summary of 
the Studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Commission on Child Development, which 
showed that children in thousands of class- 
rooms are being exposed to glaring or in- 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. 


sufficient light and to harmful posture with 
attendant visual focusing problems. In- 
cluded also is a list of reference books 
relating to lighting, seeing, seating, posture 
and child development. (American Seating 
Company) 

29a. A Letter About School Squares, 
which is a set of 14 twelve-inch record 
instructions cut at 78rpm, worked out by a 
graduate student at Stanford University. 
The letter outlines the plans and benefits 
from square dancing as authorities on this 
subject see them. (Ervin Nephew) 

30a. Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktest, Workbooks and their 
instructional aids available for all elementary 
and high school subjects in the field of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, reading, 
history, health, shopwork and many others. 
(The Steck Company) 

26a. Portfolio on School Seating. In- 
cluded are: (1) School Seating catalog for 
1953, showing the complete line of seating, 
auditorium, chairs, and window shades; (2) 
Representative users lists of Griggs audi- 
torium seating; and (3) Story of Manufac- 
turing Facilities in metals, in woods, and in 
finishing and assembly. (Griggs Seating 
Company) 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 31) 


material from a review of arithmetic to and 
including trigonometry of the right triangle. 
A geometry tool is inserted in each book; 
272 pages; answer book available; published 
by D. C. Heath and Company, 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco 5; $2.80. 


BASIC COMPOSITION 2, second book 
in Scott, Foresman Basic Composition 
Series. This grammar-composition text 
contains 30 units based on the workable 
theory of teaching by example, by syste- 
matic application, and by oral approach to 
effective written composition. Units 1-20 
include grammar, improving sentences, 
punctuation, spelling, usage, and composi- 
tion sections; units 21-30, paragraph study, 
improving paragraphs, usage, spelling and 
composition. This book should help stu- 
dents to talk and write effectively in prac- 


I understand this coupon is for 


use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 





tical, everyday situations. By Philip Burhap. 
490 pages; illustrated; $2.60; published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company with Califo, 
nia offices at 560 Mission Street, San Pray, 
cisco 5. 


WAIT FOR THE RAIN, a “beginning 
to read” book about a new yellow raincoat, 
new boots, and what happened when j 
finally did rain. A joyous story of the funny 
difficulties between small brothers, one of 
them experienced and prosaic, the other; 
poet at heart, discovering experiences, Th, 
author, Martha Goldberg (also the autho, 
of The Lunch Box Story) has lived in $3 
Francisco most of her life, has taught jy 
nursery schol, kindergarten, and the grade 
on both coasts, and has given courses ip 
childhood education at Mills College. [lly 
trated; 45 pages; $1.50; published by Hoj; 
day House, 8 West 13th Street, Ney 
York 11. 






















A TREASURY OF SONGS FOR LI. 
TLE CHILDREN, by Esther Botwin, is ay 
introduction to the many familiar rhyme | 
and tunes that almost everyone know, 
Each song has been selected because of ity 
proven appeal for the very young child, 
ages 4-8, and the music is written in th 
very simplest form. Plentiful illustrations ia 
color have been provided not only to make 
the: book decorative and entertaining but tp 
enable the child more fully to understand 
and enjoy the meaning of the song. 54 
songs; 96 pages; $2; Hart Publishing Com 
pany, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
16, New York. 


SING A SONG OF MANNERS is a 
amusing collection of gay, catchy rhymes 
which point the way to good manners for 
boys and girls from 5-9. Written by Marion 
Jollison and illustrated by Bernice Myers 
64 pages, all in color; $2; Hart Publishing 
Company, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16. 


FILMS 

Life Along the Waterways (16mm sound, 
color): The little brook begins its course to 
be followed through the seasons and 
through the physical changes of a water 
way until it merges with salt marsh and 
loses itself in the Atlantic. Along the 
waterway are seen intimate glimpses ¢ 
plant and animal life. Grownups notict 
the balance of nature and conservation and 
little children are excited over the flon 
and fauna of the film’s educational recrew 
tional appeal. Encyclopaedia Britannia 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 





































Courtesy for Beginners (16mm_ sound, 
black-and-white, color also): First lessons 
in consideration for other people are shows 
as boys and girls at school play host and 
guest roles. The naturalness of the school 
situation brings the firm’s lesson into ay 
classroom with convincing acceptance " 
nine-year-olds and younger beginners it 
social practice. Coronet Films, 65 Eas 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 
annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
— Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
course to to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 
sons and mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
oe ‘a double within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 
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mpses i § Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
Ps J us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
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Outstanding Advantages for Teachers and Pupils 


Experienced, capable, 


AMERICAN TABLE No. 328 friendly service 


for all your 
with Exclusive 3-position “Ten-Twenty”’ Desk-Top school needs 


An extensive background of 
knowledge regarding school 


ENVOY CHAIR No. 368 needs enables our staff to serve 


you with helpful, time-saving 
efficiency. Large warehouse 
stocks enable us to ship all 
orders promptly. Send today for 
your free copy of our catalog, 


Designed for your 
convenience, 
our Catalog is a 
‘Showroom in Print” 


Ay School Desks and Chairs 
yoy : Stodum Chet 
= Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Advanced use-features that help make teaching easier, flexibility that facilitates saneniean Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 
structed combination a favorite among teachers. The roomy desk-top is quickly, ni 
easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural for reading, writing, or drawing; or aaa ie 
conveutional 10° slope—also level position for manipulative tasks and group iam 
Office and Library Supplies 
accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair contributes to good posture, provides com- eau 
Duplicating Equipment 


fort, lightness, beauty. 
Art Materials 
Primary Materials 


any desired grouping, make this economical, handsomely designed, durably con- 


discussions. The book-box is one-piece steel, sanitary, easily accessible. The 


AMERICAN ENVOY DESK 
No. 362 


A convenient, comfortable, durable desk. Top 

adjusts easily, securely for height by loosening of 

single bolt; has 10° slope for reading and writing 

comfort. Back is deep-curved, with self-adjusting r~_ || . - 

lower rail to fit each occupant. Roomy, sanitary A a FREE BOOKLETS: 

book cabinet. Seat heights: 13”, 15”, 17”. , “Education Grows” and "The Co-ordinat 

' Classroom’—two informative works on recef 

educational developments. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 


3 AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ai . Si ‘ Company 


Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful.and practical of auditorium 
701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 


chairs. The ultimate in comfort, 
durability, and acoustical ben- 6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


efit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. 








